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IN  AUGUST,  1941,  this 
piihlisluMi  hy  Canco  to  aid  ti 
national  nutrition  program, 
piihliration  has  run  into 
readied  over  half  a  million  ho 
teaehers,  and  their  pupils. 
Ameriea  Strong”  contains 
interpretations  of  the  (iov( 
fiMxIs.  We  feel  that  this 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
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Eastern  War  1 


(Joacit-to-lloast 
Coluniiiia  iNetwork 


Here  is  a  sensational  new  radio  program.  It  carries  you  right  into  New  York’s 
own  Stage  Door  Canteen — where  a  United  Nations’  uniform  is  the  only 
ticket  of  admission  and  everything  is  free  to  service  men.  Where  the  greatest 
stars  of  stage,  screen  and  radio  mingle  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors — serve 
them  food,  wash  their  dishes,  check  their  hats  and  entertain  them  with  an 
array  of  talent  which  money  alone  could  never  assemble. 

Out  of  Broadway’s  warm-hearted  welcome  to  the  service  men  has  developed 
one  of  the  greatest  shows  of  all  time.  And  now  this  show  takes  to  the  air — 
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^  MAIL  COUPON  for  FREE 
Catalog,  Modorn  Canning  Machinary 


(Sftrofivo-SoN*  Division) 
HOOPiSTON,  ILLINOIS 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopaston,  III. 
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HELP  PROVIDE  THESE  TWO 
GREAT  ESSENTIALS  FOR  VICTORT 


First,  the  government's  war  requirements  must  be  supplied; 
second,  the  needs  of  the  canning  industry  to  produce  a  big 
share  of  the  iood  needed  for  fighting  men  and  those  at  home 
must  be  met.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make  deliveries  this  year 
on  some  machinery  ordered  now:  but  many  canners  are  antici¬ 
pating  1943  needs  by  checking  machinery  requirements  now 
and  ordering  for  delivery  early  next  year.  Will  you  do  this, 
too.  to  help  Victory  Production? 


TOMATO  and  TOMATO  PRODUCT  CARHERS 


^  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

This  exceptionally  versa¬ 
tile  machine  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  ever  devised. 
Adjustable  for  various 
size  cans,  and  feeds  them 
continuously,  automatical¬ 
ly,  accurately.  Provides 
large  capacity  in  small 
floor  space.  Automatic 
attachments  if  desired. 


SUPER  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 


Speeds  up  and  improves 
juicing,  by  utilizing  non¬ 
aerating  revolving  screw 
principle.  Capacity,  400 
to  500  bushels  per  hour; 
output  30  to  40  gal.  juice 
per  minute.  Density  of 
juice  under  control  at  all 
times.  Equally  efficient 
on  whole,  cold,  or  scald¬ 
ed  tomatoes,  or  the  pre¬ 
heated,  broken  down  and 
crushed. 
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y  Reduce  Power 

Costs  at  Viner  Stations 
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Illustration  with  sheet  metal  housing. 

Slide  rails  for  belt  take-up  not  shown. 

They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner 
Drive.  Standard  sizes  for  driving 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  viners. 
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KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Establiihed  1880  a  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HOLLING  SPECIALISTS 
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NO.  8 

OF  A  SERIES 
TO  HELP 
CANNERS 


1.  SLEEK  AS  SEALS  is  the  way  cans  should  come  out 
of  the  cooling  bath— not  too  hot  and  not  loo 
cold. 


2.  BUT  THE  TROUBLE  IS  that  often  cans  are  "over¬ 
cooled,"  don't  dry  quickly,  and  are  cased  still 
wet.  This  leads  to  excessive  external  corrosion. 


There  are  three  things  which  rob  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  efficiency;  they  are 
"lost  time,"  "accidents,"  and  "waste." 
Eliminate  any  one  of  them  and  you  auto¬ 
matically  increase  production.  Eliminate 
all  of  them  and  you're  helping  to  bring 
the  end  of  the  war  that  much  nearer. 

Let's  all  do  our  part  to  win  the  produc¬ 
tion  battle  by  making  every  can  count. 


externol  corrosion. 

O  Know  your  cooling  water 

may  curb  corrosion. 

A  rheck  your  filler  constantly 
lover  or  under-filling  en- 
courages  spoilage. 


5.  Keep  '1“'™  wefl 

quently. 

7.  see  ’S”  oc’ce- 

«•  tr.Sny!'-- 

film  of  oil  or  grease. 


CONTINENTAL. CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


(Reprints  of  this  advertisement  are  available  for  posting  up  around  your  plant.  Simply  write  Continental  Can  Co.,  100  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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EDITORIALS 


TOO  LATE — AGAIN — Another  one  of  those  Fri¬ 
day  night  releases  happened  last  week,  this  time 
the  new  Fruit  Regulations,  which  reached  us  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  when  our  issue  was  in  the  hands  of 
many  readers.  Just  one  of  those  things  which  cannot 
be  helped,  despite  our  watchers  on  the  ground,  but 
which  all  our  readers  should  understand  in  fairness 
to  a  diligent  attempt  on  our  part  to  keep  them  informed 
up  to  the  minute.  However,  this  is  a  very  jealous 
country,  you  know,  and  the  Government  wisely  regu¬ 
lates  these  announcements  so  that  no  favoritism  can 
be  claimed,  all  having  access  to  them  at  the  same  time. 
This  gives  the  “dailies”  and  such,  a  scoop  on  us,  but 
you  have  a  compensation  in  that  we  give  you  the  offi¬ 
cial  regulations,  and  inasmuch  as  time  in  such  matters 
is  not  an  all-important  matter,  the  regulations  remain¬ 
ing  in  effect  for  long  time  use',  you  profit  in  the  end. 

In  this  instance  there  are  not  many  important 
changes  from  the  previous  issue,  the  one  outstanding 
being  the  allotment  of  definite  crop  price  additions  to 
your  ceiling  prices,  whereas  in  the  first  issue  that  fea¬ 
ture  was  left  up  in  the  air,  through  the  requirement 
that  fruit  deliveries  had  to  be  in  hand  to  a  total  of  more 
than  three-quarters,  before  the  increase  in  crop  prices 
could  be  estimated,  and  worked  into  your  cost.  This 
clarifies  the  job  considerably. 

FEAR  NOT — A  puzzled  reader  asks  a  question 
which  many  other  canners  may  be  glad  to  have  an¬ 
swered.  He  writes : 

“We  have  determined  and  filed  ceiling  prices  on  all 
items  where  possible,  and  would  like  to  obtain  our 
nearest  competitor’s  prices  on  some  other  items. 

“Our  nearest  competitor,  and  who  is  also  our  close 
neighbor,  has  done  likewise,  but  would  like  to  have 
our  prices  on  the  items  we  have  filed.  And  would  like 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  prices  which  they  have  filed. 

“The  OPA,  under  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 
152-d,  provides  for  this  procedure,  but  our  legal  ad¬ 
visers  tell  us  it  is  contrary  to  the  anti-trust  laws,  and 
we  are  all  afraid  to  receive  our  competitor’s  prices,  or 
allow  him  to  receive  ours. 

“We  believe  the  OPA  should  issue  these  prices 
where  an  exchange  of  information  is  necessary.  But 


we  would  like  for  you  to  publish  a  bold  interpretation 
of  this  that  will  remove  all  doubt  from  the  minds  of 
the  packer,  so  they  will  exchange  information,  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  so,  depending  on  what  they  can  do  safely. 

“You  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  wording  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  or  convert  the  thoughts  into  your  own  language, 
but  we  prefer  that  you  do  not  identify  us  as  the  writer. 
And  we  will  look  for  your  interpretation  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Canning  Trade.” 

May  the  angels  guide  us,  and  our  many  good  friends 
in  the  OPA  (we  hope  they  all  are)  not  think  that  we 
are  trying  to  put  words  in  their  mouths,  because  what 
we  are  about  to  offer  in  answer,  is  our  own  opinion, 
as  we  understand  it,  in  no  way  an  official  opinion, 
though  we  hope  it  will  find  their  endorsement,  and 
believe  it  will,  or  we  would  not  venture  out  on  this 
limb. 

In  first  place  every  canner  is  required  to  figure  his 
own  costs  or  ceiling  upon  the  given  formula,  for  every 
item  of  canned  foods  he  produces,  in  the  varying  quali¬ 
ties  and  in  every  size  of  can  used.  Having  filed  these 
they  become  his  individual  prices,  regardless  of  any 
prices  any  other  canners  may  have  arrived  at  for  the 
same  goods  in  all  particulars.  And  he  may  expect  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspectors  to  check  over  his  figures,  to  see  that 
he  has  followed  the  formula  faithfully  and  truly.  What 
may  be  done  if  mistakes  have  been  made  we  can  only 
surmise  he  will  have  to  change  the  result,  up  or  down 
as  the  need  may  be.  But  if  he  has  deliberately  mis¬ 
represented  his  costs,  and  therefore  his  ceiling,  then 
he  may  well  stand  in  fear  of  the  consequences,  but 
only  then. 

So  a  consultation  with  other  canners  would  only 
serve  to  check  his  own  procedure  and  in  that  way  in¬ 
sure  against  mistakes,  because  his  books  will  have  to 
show  the  figures  he  used  in  working  out  his  formula, 
and  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  alter 
those  books  to  gain  a  point.  Such  consultation  may 
show  that  on  some  item  or  items  all  or  each  has  made 
mistakes  in  the  calculations.  The  conference  would 
develop  that,  and  so,  such  might  be  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned,  including  the  inspector  who  will  call, 
because  it  will  save  him  valuable  time  and  trouble,  if 
the  errors  have  been  noted  and  corrected. 
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As  to  the  legality,  we  are  confident  they  need  not 
worry  about  that;  your  ceiling  prices  take  care  of  any 
attempt  at  collusion  in  prices.  Ordinarily  like  goods, 
produced  in  the  same  locality,  will  run  close  together 
in  costs,  but  not  always  so,  as  one  canner  may  have 
better  help  than  another,  or  an  improved  manner  of 
handling,  resulting  in  increased  output,  or  better  qual¬ 
ity  or  both.  One  cannery  may  be  better  equipped  than 
another,  or  have  the  luck  of  fewer  breakdowns  or  de¬ 
lays  resulting  in  increased  output,  compared  with  his 
fellow  canner.  No  two  men  are  alike,  as  witness  finger¬ 
printing,  and  a  plant  is  merely  the  shadow  of  its 
management. 

Fred.  Lardner,  writing  in  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  on  July  27th,  under  the  heading  “Trust 
Laws  Waived  To  Aid  War  Effort”  said: 

“WASHINGTON,  July  26.— A  study  of  collabo¬ 
ration  between  various  war  agencies  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  indicates  that  business  men  can 
now  observe  war  rules  and  regulations  without 
fear  they  will  be  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Acts. 

The  various  tasks  of  war — production,  conser¬ 
vation,  price  control,  etc.,  require  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  cooperative  or  similar  action  on  the  part 
of  business  men  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would 
be  considered  violations  of  anti-trust  statutes  or 
unfair  methods  of  competition.” 

We  can  see  nothing  but  good  come  from  a  consulta¬ 
tion  among  canners,  where  their  ceiling  prices  will 


be  laid  on  the  table  and  completely  explained.  There 
has  always  been  too  much  secrecy  among  canners,  too 
much  distrust,  not  to  say  animosity  among  them,  and 
to  their  ultimate  loss.  They  have  been  “played”  as 
suckers,  because  all  buyers  knew  that  no  canner  would 
consult  his  fellow  canner  when  it  was  claimed  he  had 
named  a  price  well  below  the  other’s.  Now  the  indus¬ 
try  is  drawing  very  much  closer  together  and  only 
good  can  come  of  it.  And  the  Government  will  not 
interfere,  as  it  wants — needs — the  goods.  We  expect 
to  see  a  general  increase  in  quality  from  this,  because 
often  if  not  always  those  irritating  low  prices  were 
for  a  quality  below  what  the  other  canner  was  offer¬ 
ing.  Pack  the  quality  this  season — and  again  we  do 
not  mean  all  fancy,  but  a  thoroughly  acceptable  can 
of  food — and  you  can  pack  your  heads  off  and  not  over¬ 
pack  the  market,  or  at  a  loss.  That  formula  will  hold 
true  for  the  next  three  years  at  least,  mark  our  words. 
And  when  this  muss  is  over  and  cleaned  up,  if  you 
have  been  faithful  to  your  public  that  public  will  never 
forget  it,  and  be  with  you,  in  greater  demand  than 
even  that  we  now  see.  But  slight  the  quality,  take  the 
old  road  that  always  led  to  destruction:  pack  a  huge 
quantity  of  poor  quality  and  sell  it  quick  at  a  low  price 
(there  were  those  who  used  to  say  that  was  the  only 
way  to  make  money  out  of  canned  foods)  and  they 
always  went  broke !  Today  no  man  can  see  the  ultimate 
market  for  good  canned  foods,  during  the  war  or  after. 
You  have  made  your  industry,  now  protect  it. 


TIN  CAN  SALVAGE  EXPANDED 

\VPB-1596,  July  24,  1942 

The  Tin  Can  Salvage  Program,  pre¬ 
viously  confined  to  36  major  metropolitan 
areas,  will  be  enlarged  immediately  to 
include  104  additional  cities,  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald,  Chief  of  the  Conservation 
Division,  announced  today. 

The  extension  was  made  to  meet  the 
recent  increased  estimate  of  from  250,000 
to  400,000  tons  in  detinning  plant  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  pointed  out  that  while 
the  activities  of  the  Division’s  Tin  Sal¬ 
vage  Unit  limits  the  collection  to  the  new 
total  of  140  metropolitan  areas  and  cities, 
the  limitation  does  not  pi’event  communi¬ 
ties  outside  the  group  selected  from 
collecting  and  preparing  tin  cans,  pro¬ 
vided  the  cans  can  be  economically 
shipped  to  detinning  plants  or  adequately 
stored  for  future  detinning. 

The  boost  of  150,000  tons  in  the  esti¬ 
mated  capacity  of  detinning  plants  for 
the  next  12  months  is  the  result  of  de¬ 
tinning  plant  expansion  and  the  dimin¬ 
ishing  supply  of  commercial  tin  plate 
trimmings  which  has  heretofore  absorbed 
the  greater  part  of  the  country’s  detin¬ 
ning  facilities. 


Housewives  in  the  newly  selected  areas 
will  be  asked  to  prepare  cans  for  detin¬ 
ning  by  opening  both  ends,  washing  the 
cans  clean,  removing  labels,  and  pressing 
nearly  flat  by  stepping  on  them.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  with  local  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  for  the  collection  of  the 
tin  cans. 

PURCHASE  SYMBOLS  REQUIRED 
ON  CANADIAN  ORDERS 

WPB-1578,  Jnly  22,  1942 

Canadian  companies  were  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  American  companies  inso¬ 
far  as  the  War  Production  Board’s  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  end  use  of  their  products 
is  concerned.  Through  an  amendment  to 
the  general  instructions  governing  the 
Allocation  Classification  System,  July 
22,  when  the  Director  General  for  Opera¬ 
tions  ordered  that  no  distinction  be  made 
between  the  purchaser’s  symbol  of  a 
Canadian  and  an  American  firm. 

The  first  of  the  five  purchasers’  sym¬ 
bols,  USA,  will  now  include  the  Canadian 
Army  and  Air  Force  as  well  as  the 
United  States  Army.  The  symbol  USN 
now  includes  the  Canadian  Navy,  Tra¬ 
falgar  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  War¬ 


time  Merchant  Shipping,  Ltd.,  as  well  as 
the  United  States  Navy  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission.  Lend-Lease  (LL)  and 
Other  Foreign  Purchasers  (FP)  remain 
the  same,  but  Domestic  Purchasers  now 
include  purchases  for  use  within  Canada. 

In  furnishing  the  information  called 
for  by  ACS,  Canadian  companies  are  re¬ 
quired  to  use  the  same  symbols  as  the 
corresponding  American  companies. 

In  an  amendment  to  Priorities  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  10,  which  governs  ACS,  long¬ 
term  purchasers  were  granted  a  one 
month’s  extension  of  the  date  on  which 
they  must  notify  their  suppliers  of  the 
symbols  to  be  placed  on  the  purcha.se 
orders. 

Regulation  No.  10  provided  that  all 
purchase  orders  or  contracts  “either 
heretofore  or  hereafter  placed’’  calling 
for  delivery  after  July  31,  1942,  must 
carry  the  symbols.  Purchasers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  notify  the  supplier  of  the 
symbols  to  be  used  before  that  delivery 
date. 

Through  the  amendment,  however,  the 
Office  of  Operations  now  rules  that  on 
orders  placed  before  July  1  the  purchaser 
will  have  until  August  30  to  notify  his 
supplier  of  the  symbols. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PLAN  FOR  CANNED  VEGETABLES 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  July-  25,  1942 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  July 
25  explained  the  details  of  its  price  sup¬ 
port  program  for  canned  vegetables 
which  was  announced  May  19  in  a  joint 
statement  by  the  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  on  price- 
support  and  price-regulation.  (CT,  May 
25,  P7.) 

Under  this  program  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration  will  support 
prices  of  10  canned  vegetables,  for  which 
maximum  prices  to  canners  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 
152.  The  commodities  included  in  the 
purchase  program,  which  is  designed  to 
insure  an  outlet  for  1942  packs  of  these 
vegetable  crops,  are:  canned  asparagus, 
lima  beans,  snap  beans,  beets,  sweet  corn, 
carrots,  peas,  spinach,  tomatoes  and 
tomato  juice. 

Two  additional  canned  vegetables — 
pumpkin  and  squash — will  be  supported 
under  this  program  if  maximum  prices  to 
canners  are  established  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  line  with  the 
provisions  of  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  152. 

Under  this  program,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration  will  purchase 
these  canned  vegetables  at  92  per  cent 
of  the  canner’s  individual  maximum 
prices  as  determined  by  Office  of  Price 
Administration  regulations,  subject  to 
certain  limitations  on  the  basis  of  area 
average  maximum  prices.  The  areas, 
shown  in  the  Supplement  to  this  release, 
were  established  in  cooperation  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  vegetable  canning 
industry  and  take  into  consideration  area 
differences  among  crops. 

The  support  prices  will  not  exceed  95 
per  cent  of  the  area  average  maximum 
price  to  canners  for  each  grade,  size, 
style  or  type  of  each  vegetable.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  highest  price  that  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Administration  will  pay 
for  certain  canned  vegetables  will  not 
exceed  95  per  cent  of  the  area  average 
for  a  particular  size,  type,  or  style,  as 
follows: 

Asparagus  —  the  support  price  on 
spears,  tips  and  points  will  not  exceed 
95  per  cent  of  the  area  average  maximum 
price  for  large  size  as  defined  in  the 
U.  S.  Grades.  (Agricultural  .Marketing 
Administration  prices  will  be  based  on 
unpeeled  asparagus.) 

AREAS 

District  I  — New  England,  New  York,  I’ennsyl- 
vania.  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Viruinia 
and  West  Virifinia. 

District  II  —  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  GeorKia,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Florida. 

District  III  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michiiran, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

District  IV  —  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Colorado.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


District  V — Washinttton  and  Oretton. 

District  VI  California. 

Lima  beans — support  prices  will  not 
exceed  that  for  tiny  green. 

AREAS 

District  I  New  England.  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  West  Vircinia. 

District  II  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
GeorKia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

District  III  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  MichiKan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

District  IV  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas.  Montana,  Idaho,  WyominK, 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Orejron  and  WashinRton. 

District  V  California. 

Snap  beans — limitations  will  apply  by 
type  and  style  only,  except  that  the  limits 
for  shoe  string  beans  shall  be  based  on 
whole  beans. 

AREAS 

District  I  New  EnKland. 

District  II  New  York. 

District  III— Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  VirKinia  and  West  VirKinia. 

District  IV — Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  GeorKia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

District  V  Florida. 

District  VI  Ohio.  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

District  VII  MichiKan  and  Wisconsin. 

District  VIII  —  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

District  IX — Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma. 

District  X  Louisiana,  Texas.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

District  XI  — Montana,  Idaho,  WyominK,  Nevada. 
Utah  and  Colorado. 

District  XII  WashinKton  and  OreRon. 

District  XIII  California. 

Beets — style  will  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately  except  that  the  limit  for  shoe 
string  beets  will  be  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  other  four  styles. 

AREAS 

District  I  New  EnKland  and  New  York. 

District  II  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  VirKinia  and  West  VirKinia. 

District  III  — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
GeorKia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

District  IV  Ohio,  Indiana  and  MichiKan. 

District  V  —  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

District  VI  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

District  VII  Montana,  Idaho,  WyominK,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
California. 

District  VIII — WashinKton  and  OrcKon. 

Carrots — support  prices  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  that  for  diced  style.  Area,  same  as 
for  beets. 

Corn — Limitations  will  be  computed 
separately  by  type  and  style. 

AREAS 

District  I — New  EnKland. 

District  II — New  York. 


District  III  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware.  Maryland,  VirKinia  and  West  VirKinia. 

District  IV  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina.  GeorKia,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Florida. 

District  V'  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michiyan. 

District  VI  Illinois. 

District  VII  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

District  VIII  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

District  IX — Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana.  Idaho,  Wyom¬ 
inK,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada 
and  California. 

District  X — OreRon  and  WashinKton. 

Peas,  Alaska — support  prices  will  not 
exceed  that  for  two-sieve.  Sweet — sup¬ 
port  prices  will  not  exceed  that  for  three- 
sieve. 

AREAS 

District  I — New  EnKland  and  New  York. 

District  II — Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland.  VirKinia  and  West  VirKinia. 

District  III  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  South  Carolina,  GeorKia,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Florida. 

District  IV  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

District  V  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  MichiKan. 

District  VI  Minnesota,  Iowa.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

District  VII  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

District  VIII  —  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado  and 
Franklin  County  of  Idaho. 

District  IX  —  WashinKton,  OreRon.  Montana, 
WyominK  and  Idaho,  excIudinK  Franklin  County. 

District  X  California. 

Spinach,  pumpkin  and  squash,  toma¬ 
toes  and  tomato  juice — no  problem  of 
differentiation,  hence  the  price  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  vendor  will  not  exceed  95  per 
cent  of  the  area  average  maximum  price 
to  canners  for  the  appropriate  grade  and 
can  size. 

AREAS 

Spinach 

District  I  New  EnKland  and  New  York. 

District  II  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  West  VirKinia  and  VirKinia. 

District  III  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
GeorKia.  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

District  IV  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  MichiKan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

District  V  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas. 

District  VI  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

District  VII  New  Mexico,  Arizona.  Colorado. 
Utah,  Nevada.  WyominK.  Montana,  Idaho,  OreRon 
and  WashinKton. 

District  VIII  California. 

Pumpkin  and  Siiuash 

District  I  New  EnKland. 

District  II — New  York. 

District  Ill  —  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland.  VirKinia  and  West  VirKinia. 

DUtrict  IV  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, ' 
Tennessee,  Kentucky.  GeorRia,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Florida. 

District  V  Ohio,  Indiana  and  MichiKan. 

District  VI  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota. 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

District  VII  —  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Kan.-.as,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

E'i  trict  VIII  —  Montana.  Idaho,  WyominK, 
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Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  California. 

District  IX — Washington  and  Oreiron. 

Tomatoes 

District  I  New  KnKland  and  New  York. 

District  II — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  West¬ 
ern  Shore,  Maryland. 

District  III  Delaware  and  Eastern  Shore,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Eastern  Shore,  Virginia. 

District  IV  —  VirKinia,  except  Eastern  Shore, 
West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

District  V-  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Florida. 

District  VI— -Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

District  VII  —  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan. 

District  VIII  —  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

District  IX — Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma. 

District  X — Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

District  XI  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
Utah  and  Colorado. 

District  XII — Washington  and  Oregon. 

District  XIII  California. 

Tomato  Juice 

District  I  New  England  and  New  York. 

District  II  —  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware. 

District  III  —  Virginia,  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia. 

District  IV  —  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Florida,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana. 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

District  V  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

District  VI  Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado.  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 

District  VII-  California. 

These  limitations  in  the  prices  the  De¬ 
partment  will  pay  for  the  various  canned 
vegetables  are  clarifications  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  announced  previously,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration  officials  said. 

The  Department’s  program  already  in 
effect  for  canned  tomatoes  and  canned 
peas  is  not  altered  by  this  new  program, 
but  is  supplemented  by  it. 

The  support  program  is  limited  to  can 
sizes  originally  contained  in  Conserva¬ 
tion  Order  No.  M-81  issued  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  with  the  addition  of 
can  size  No.  303  for  canned  corn  and 
canned  peas.  The  price  guarantees  in¬ 
clude  U.  S.  Grades  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  cannot  accept  offers  until  the 
area  price  limitations  are  determined 
from  the  maximum  prices  submitted  by 
canners  to  tbe  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Announcements  will  be  mailed 
to  canners  when  these  limits  are 
determined. 

Offers  will  be  accepted  only  from  can¬ 
ners  who  process  the  quantity  being 
offered,  and  from  growers  or  associations 
of  growers.  Offers  received  fi’om  bankers, 
brokers,  agents,  or  canners  acting  in  a 
similar  capacity  will  not  be  considered. 

Canners  may  offer  to  sell  any  of  these 
specified  canned  vegetables  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  following  dates  in  1943: 
February  28  for  canned  spinach;  March 
31  for  canned  asparagus;  May  31  for 
canned  peas;  and  June  30  for  the  other 
commodities. 

Offers  from  canners  received  within 
any  calendar  week  will  be  reviewed  on 
Thursday  of  the  following  week  and 
canners  will  be  notified  by  telegram  filed 


not  later  than  midnight  Thursday  of  the 
acceptance  of  their  offers. 

The  support  prices  are  f.o.b.  factory, 
net  to  the  vendor,  and  relate  to  commodi¬ 
ties  labeled  with  the  vendor’s  commercial 
label  and  packed  in  domestic  shipping 
cases.  Export  cases  may  be  required  at 


Formal  announcement  of  the  formula 
by  which  canners  may  pass  on  their 
actual  increased  labor  and  raw  material 
costs  on  the  1942  pack  of  canned  fruits 
and  berries  only  was  made  July  24  by 
Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  in 
tbe  issuance  of  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  185  (Canned  Fruits  and  Canned 
Berries) . 

The  new  regulation,  effective  July  29, 
1942,  provides  relief  to  the  canner 
through  15  to  25  per  cent  increases  in 
his  ceiling  prices  by  use  of  the  formula. 
Details  of  the  regulation  were  outlined 
in  preliminary  fashion  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administi'ation  about  two  weeks 
ago.  (C.  T.  July  13,  P6.)  .  This  was  done 
in  order  that  canners  might  begin  to 
make  purchases  of  the  1942  fruit  crop, 
which  now  is  ripening  in  many  cases. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers — now  pre¬ 
paring  to  merchandise  the  1942  pack  of 
canned  fruits  and  berries — in  turn,  will 
be  provided  relief  by  OPA  regulation, 
likely  to  be  i.ssued  within  the  next  fort¬ 
night.  This  action,  possibly  lifting  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  10  to  25  per  cent 
depending  on  the  item  affected,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  place  before  the  majority 
of  the  1942  canned  fruit  items  are  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  from  store  shelves. 
This  will  avoid  even  a  temporary  squeeze 
on  distributive  channels. 

The  formula  which  canners  will  use 
in  determining  their  ceiling  sales  prices 
for  the  1942  pack,  as  indicated  in  the 
new  Regulation,  is  as  follows: 

Part  1341 — Canned  and  Preserved 
Foods 

[Maximum  Price  Regulation  185] 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  CANNED  BERRIES 

§  1341.102  Canner's  maximum  prices 
for  canned  fruits  and  canned  berries. 
(a)  The  canner’s  maximum  price  per 
dozen  f.o.b.  factory,  for  each  kind,  grade, 
and  container  size  of  canned  fruits  or 
canned  berries  packed  after  the  1941 
pack  shall  be:  (1)  The  weighted  average 
price  per  dozen  f.o.b.  factory  charged  by 
the  canner  for  such  kind,  grade  and  con¬ 
tainer  size  during  the  first  60  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  1941  pack;  plus 

(2)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  weighted  aver¬ 

age  price  per  dozen  f.o.b.  factory,  as  de¬ 
termined  under  paragraph  (a)  (1)  of 

this  section;  plus 

(3)  The  actual  increase  per  dozen  cans 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  delivered  at  the  factory  for  the 


the  option  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration,  but  in  this  event  prices 
to  canners  will  be  increased  to  cover  the 
added  cost.  The  minimum  quantity  which 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Department  from 
any  canner  under  this  program  will  be 
one  carlot,  which  may,  however,  consist 
cf  more  than  one  vegetable. 


1942  pack  over  the  cost  of  the  same  raw 
agricultural  commodity  delivered  at  the 
factory  for  the  1941  pack. 

(b)  In  determining  the  canner’s  maxi¬ 
mum  price: 

( 1 )  The  “weighted  average  price’’ 
shall  be  the  total  gross  sales  dollars 
charged  for  each  kind,  grade  and  con¬ 
tainer  size,  divided  by  the  number  of 
dozens  sold  of  such  kind,  grade  and  con¬ 
tainer  size.  All  salea  of  products  of  the 
1941  pack  made  in  the  usual  course  of 
business  within  the  first  60  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  1941  pack  shall  be 
included,  except  sales  made  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Sales  made 
prior  to  such  period  but  delivered  within 
such  period,  shall  not  be  included. 

(2)  The  “actual  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  raw  agricultural  commodity’’  shall  be 
the  difference  per  dozen  cans  of  each 
kind,  grade  and  container  size,  between: 

(i)  The  weighted  average  cost  to  the 
canner  of  the  raw  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity  purchased  for  the  1941  pack,  com¬ 
puted  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  number  of  tons  or  other  units 
purchased;  and 

(ii)  The  weighted  average  of  the 
prices  per  ton  or  other  unit,  paid  or  con¬ 
tracted  to  be  paid  by  the  canner  to  the 
grower  for  the  same  raw  agricultural 
commodity  in  1942,  based  on  not  less 
than  the  first  75  per  cent  of  his  1942 
purchases. 

(iii)  Any  canner,  to  the  extent  he  has 
incurred  them,  may  include  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  his  maximum  prices,  his  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  the  raw  agricultural 
commodity  as  determined  under  para¬ 
graph  (b)  (2)  (i)  and  (b)  (2)  (ii)  of 
this  section,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Maximum 

permitted 

Raw  agricultural  commodity:  increase 

Apricots  .  $23.00 

Cherries,  Red  Sour  Pitted .  50.00 

Cherries,  Sweet .  56.00 

Figs  .  34.00 

Peaches,  Clingstone  (including 

Clingstone  Nectarines)  .  7.00 

Peaches,  Freestone  (including 

Freestone  Nectarines)  .  15.00 

Pears  .  15.00 

Plums  .  2.00 

Prunes,  Fresh  .  13.00 

Per  pound 

Blackberries  .  -03 

Blueberries  . 03 
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Boysenberries  . 03 

Cranberries  .  .03 

Gooseberries  .  .03 

Huckleberries  .  .03 

Loganberries  .  .03 

Raspberries,  Black  .  .03 

Raspberries,  Rod  .  .03 

Strawberries  .  .03 

Youngberries  . 03 


(iv)  In  converting  the  increased  cost 
of  the  raw  agricultural  commodity  into 
increased  co.st  per  dozen  cans  for  each 
grade  and  container  size,  the  increase 
shall  be  allocated  to  each  grade  and  con¬ 
tainer  size  in  the  same  proportion  as 
costs  of  raw  materials  in  1941  were  allo¬ 
cated  to  each  grade  and  container  size. 

(v)  The  actual  increa.se  per  dozen  cans 
in  the  co.st  of  the  raw  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  shall  not  be  computed  until  the 
canner  has  purchased  75  per  cent  or 
more  of  his  1942  requirements.  Such 
increase,  as  determined  hereunder  by  a 
canner,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  his  actual 
increa.se  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  ad¬ 
justment  thereafter  for  later  fluctuations 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  agricultural  com¬ 
modity. 

(vi)  In  determining  and  allocating  to 
each  container  size  the  increased  cost 
of  the  raw  agricultural  commodities  used 
in  canning  fruit  cocktail,  fruit  for  salad, 
or  the  fruit  and  berry  juices  or  nectars 
made  from  the  fruits  or  berries  listed 
in  paragraph  (b)  (2)  (iii)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  increased  cost  of  each  com¬ 
ponent  fruit  or  berry  may  be  computed 
as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
of  this  section  and  the  increase  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  various  container  sizes  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  component 
fruits  or  berries  are  used  in  such  con¬ 
tainer  sizes. 

(c)  (1)  If  the  maximum  price  for  any 
grade  and  container  size,  except  No.  10, 
of  any  canned  fruits  or  canned  berries 
cannot  be  determined  under  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  but  if  the 
canner  has  been  able  to  determine  his 
maximum  price  under  said  paragraphs 
for  the  dominant  grade  and  container 
size  of  such  canned  fruits  or  canned 
berries,  the  maximum  prices  for  the  re¬ 
maining  grades  and  container  sizes  of  the 
same  canned  fruits  or  canned  berries, 
except  No.  10  container  size,  shall  be 
those  prices  which  bear  the  same  propor¬ 
tionate  relationship  to  the  maximum 
price  for  the  dominant  grade  and  con¬ 
tainer  size  as  the  price  for  each  such 
grade  and  container  size  bore  to  the  price 
of  the  dominant  grade  and  container  size 
in  the  canner’s  opening  price  list  in  1941, 
or,  if  the  canner  had  no  opening  price 
list  in  1941,  the  same  proportionate  re¬ 
lationship  as  the  weighted  average  price 
of  each  such  grade  and  container  size 
bore  to  the  weighted  average  price  of  the 
dominant  grade  and  container  size  in 
sales  made  during  the  first  15  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  1941  pack  of  the 
canned  fruits  or  canned  berries  for  which 
a  maximum  price  is  being  determined. 

(i)  In  determining  maximum  prices 
under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  the 
dominant  grade  and  container  size  shall 
be  the  one  of  which  the  canner  packed 


the  most  cases  in  1941,  and  the  weighted 
average  price  shall  be  computed  as  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (b)  (1)  of  this 

section. 

(2)  If  the  canner  is  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  maximum  price  of  one  or  more 
grades  of  a  particular  kind  of  canned 
fruit  or  canned  berry  in  a  No.  10  con¬ 
tainer  size  under  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  but  can  so  determine 
the  maximum  price  for  one  or  more  other 
grades  of  such  canned  fruit  or  canned 
berry  in  a  No.  10  container  size,  the 
maximum  prices  for  the  grades  not  so 
determined  shall  be  established  in  the 
manner  provided  in  paragraph  (c)  (1), 
using  as  the  dominant  grade  the  grade 
for  which  the  price  has  been  so  deter¬ 
mined,  or,  if  the  price  of  more  than  one 
grade  has  been  so  determined,  using  as 
the  dominant  grade  the  one  of  those  for 
which  a  price  has  been  so  determined  of 
which  the  canner  packed  the  largest 
number  in  1941. 

(d)  If  the  maximum  price  for  any 
kind,  grade  and  container  size  of  any 
canned  fruits  or  canned  berries  cannot 
be  determined  under  paragraphs  (a), 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  canner’s 
maximum  price  for  such  kind,  grade  and 
container  size  shall  be  the  maximum 
price  of  the  most  closely  competitive  can¬ 
ner  for  the  same  kind,  grade  and  con¬ 
tainer  size. 

(e)  If  the  canner’s  maximum  price 
cannot  be  determined  under  paragraphs 
(a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
maximum  price  shall  be  a  price  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  canner  after  specific  au¬ 
thorization  from  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  ap¬ 
plication  setting  forth  (1)  a  description 
in  detail  of  the  kind,  grade  and  container 
size  of  the  canned  fi'uits  or  canned  ber¬ 
ries  for  which  a  maximum  price  is 
sought;  and  (2)  a  statement  of  the  facts 
which  differentiate  such  kind,  grade  and 
container  size  of  canned  fruits  or  canned 
berries  from  the  most  similar  kind, 
grade,  and  container  size  for  which  he 
has  determined  a  maximum  price,  stat¬ 
ing  such  most  similar  kind,  grade  and 
container  size  and  the  maximum  price 
determined  therefor.  When  such  au¬ 
thorization  is  given,  it  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  instructions  as  to  the  method 
for  detei'mining  the  maximum  price. 
Within  ten  days  after  such  price  has 
been  determined,  the  canner  shall  re¬ 
port  the  price  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  under 
oath  or  affirmation.  The  price  so  re¬ 
ported  shall  be  subject  to  adjustment  at 
any  time  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

(f)  Any  canner  who  believes  that  the 
maximum  prices  determined  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  canned  fruits  or  canned 
berries  are  such  that  they  subject  him 
to  a  hardship  with  respect  to  such  brand, 
may  apply  to  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  authori¬ 
zation  to  compute  separately  his  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  each  kind,  grade  and  con¬ 
tainer  size  of  such  brand  under  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraphs  of  this  section.  Such 


application  shall  .set  forth,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  (1)  the  maximum  prices 
which  would  be  established  under  this 
section  for  each  kind,  grade  and  con¬ 
tainer  size  of  such  brand  if  such  prices 
for  such  brand  were  computed  separately 
under  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this 
.section,  (2)  the  number  of  years  in  which 
the  canner  has  packed  under  such  par¬ 
ticular  brand,  (3)  the  amount  of  each 
kind,  grade  and  container  size  of  that 
particular  brand  packed  by  him  during 
the  1941  pack,  (4)  the  amount  of  the 
same  kind,  grade  and  container  size 
packed  by  him  during  the  1941  pack 
which  was  not  packed  under  such  brand, 
(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  brand  in 
question  was  used  and  advertised  during 
the  year  1941,  (6)  the  price  relationship 
between  the  particular  brand  in  question 
and  his  other  brands  or  unbranded 
canned  fruits  and  canned  berries  of  the 
1941  pack,  (7)  the  number  of  brands, 
other  than  the  particular  brand  in  ques¬ 
tion,  under  which  the  canner  packed  the 
same  kind  of  canned  fruits  or  canned 
berries  in  1941,  and  (8)  such  other  facts 
as  the  canner  may  deem  relevant. 

(g)  The  maximum  price  for  each  kind, 
grade  and  container  size  for  a  canner 
who  owns  more  than  one  factory  shall  be 
determined  separately  for  each  factory, 
except  that  if  any  group  of  two  or  more 
factories  located  in  the  same  growing  or 
canning  area  had  the  same  f.o.b.  factory 
prices  in  1941,  the  maximum  prices  shall 
be  determined  uniformly  for  the  entire 
group  by  using  the  combined  figures  for 
all  of  the  factories  in  the  group  in  com¬ 
puting  the  maximum  price  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
or  if  that  cannot  be  determined,  by  using 
the  price  of  the  most  closely  competitive 
canner,  under  paragraph  (d)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  as  the  maximum  price  of  the  entire 
group.  In  applying  for  the  specific  au¬ 
thorization  of  a  price  under  paragraph 
(e)  of  this  section,  the  application  may 
be  made  for  a  uniform  maximum  price 
for  all  of  the  factories  in  such  group. 

(h)  Any  canner  who  sold  and  delivered 
a  particular  brand  of  canned  fruits  or 
canned  berries  packed  by  him  during  the 
calendar  year  1941  on  an  established  uni¬ 
form  delivered  price  basis  by  zone  or 
area,  may  add  to  the  maximum  price  per 
dozen  f.o.b.  factory  computed  under  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  section  for 
each  grade  and  container  size  of  such 
brand  of  canned  fruits  or  canned  berries, 
the  freight  charge  he  added  to  his  f.o.b. 
factory  price  during  the  calendar  year 
1941,  for  such  grade  and  container  size 
of  such  brand  of  canned  fruits  or  canned 
berries  in  the  same  zone  or  area.  The 
resulting  price  shall  be  the  canner’s 
maximum  delivered  price  for  such  grade 
and  container  size  of  such  brand  of 
canned  fruits  or  canned  berries  for  the 
zone  or  area  in  which  the  same  freight 
charge  was  used  in  1941. 

(i)  In  the  event  that  a  canner’s  maxi¬ 
mum  price  determined  under  this  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  185  for 
United  States  Grade  C  (Standard)  or 
better  water  pack  red  sour  pitted  cher¬ 
ries,  No.  2  container  size,  amounts  to  less 
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than  $1.50  per  dozen,  the  canner  may  use 
$1.50  as  his  maximum  price  for  that 
grade  and  size  and  if  his  maximum  price 
determined  under  this  Regulation  for  the 
same  commodity  and  grade  in  a  No.  10 
container  size  amounts  to  less  than  $7.50 
per  dozen,  he  may  use  $7.50  as  his  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  that  size  and  grade. 

(j)  No  canner  shall  change  his  custom¬ 
ary  allowances,  discounts  or  other  price 
differentials,  including  price  differentials 
between  different  classes  of  purchasers 
and  price  differentials  between  brands, 
except  when  authorized  to  compute  brand 
differentials  pursuant  to  paragraph  (f) 
of  this  section,  unless  such  change  results 
in  a  lower  price. 

*  ♦  * 

The  following  fruits  are  covered  by  the 
regulation:  apricots,  sour  cherries,  sweet 
cherries,  figs,  clingstone  peaches,  free¬ 
stone  peaches,  pears,  plums,  fresh 
prunes,  blackberries,  blueberries,  boysen- 
berries,  cranberries,  gooseberries,  huckle¬ 
berries,  loganberries,  black  raspberries, 
red  raspberries,  strawberries  and  young- 
berries. 

Also  covered  are  fruit  cocktail,  fruit 
for  salad  and  fruit  juices. 

GROCERS'  PRICE  FORMULA 

OPA-4(U,  July  29,  1942 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
July  29  announced  the  basic  formula  by 
which  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
shortly  will  increase  wholesalers’  and 
retailers’  ceiling  on  prices  of  canned 
fruits  and  berries  by  15  to  25  per  cent. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  OPA  tech¬ 
nique  adopted  in  the  new  regulation  is 
that  the  retailer  uses  March  1942  as  his 
base  period;  the  wholesaler  is  rolled  back 
to  February;  and  the  canner  is  rolled 
back  to  the  period  immediately  following 
the  beginning  of  the  1941  pack.  In  all 
three  instances,  the  same  dollar  and  cent 
increase  may  be  added  to  the  prices  dur¬ 
ing  base  periods. 

The  framework  of  the  forthcoming 
new  canned  fruit  amendment  and  new 
regulation,  necessary  for  pricing  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  in  substance  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  Amendment  No.  1  to  the  canner’s 
regulation  requires  the  canner  to  advise 
his  purchasers  of  the  amount  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  his  weighted  average 
price  in  the  1941  base  period  and  his 
maximum  price  computed  under  the 
canner’s  regulation.  This  difference  is 
to  be  designated  as  the  “permitted  in¬ 
crease.”  The  amendment  al.so  provides 
methods  for  determining  the  canner’s 
weighted  average  price  when  he  did  not 
compute  his  maximum  under  the  formula 
but,  for  example,  by  the  price  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  or  by  differentials  or  by  specific 
OPA  authorization.  These  methods  are 
provided  so  that  his  “permitted  increase” 
may  be  determined. 

(2)  The  new  wholesale  and  retail 
regulation  directs  the  wholesaler  to  com¬ 
pute  his  maximum  price  for  the  month 
of  February  1942  instead  of  March  by 
the  same  methods  outlined  in  the  General 


Maximum  Price  Regulation  for  comput¬ 
ing  March  maximums.  The  wholesaler 
uses  that  February  price  as  a  base  figure. 
To  that  figure,  the  wholesaler  may  add 
the  amount  of  the  “permitted  increase” 
as  supplied  to  him  by  the  canner.  The 
result  is  the  wholesaler’s  maximum  price 
under  the  new  regulation.  This  price  is 
to  be  computed  by  the  wholesaler  for 
each  kind,  grade,  brand  and  container 
size. 

One  limitation  is  placed  on  the  whole¬ 
saler  in  computing  his  maximum  price. 
The  wholesaler  may  not  compute  his 
maximum  for  any  kind  and  grade  until 
he  has  purchased  or  contracted  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
of  that  kind  and  grade  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  1941  pack.  When  he 
does  compute  his  maximum  price,  if  the 
wholesaler  has  purchased  the  same  kind, 
grade,  and  container  size  from  two  or 
more  canners  he  adds  to  his  base  price 
the  permitted  increase  reported  by  the 
canner  from  whom  he  purchased  the 
largest  amount  of  such  item.  When  the 
wholesaler  sells  or  quotes  prices  to  a  re¬ 
tailer,  he  must  advise  him  of  the  amount 
of  the  permitted  increase.  This  is  the 
same  figure  supplied  to  him  by  the 
canner. 

(3)  The  retailer  must  use  as  his  base 
prices  his  March  maximum  computed 
under  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation.  To  secure  his  maximum  price, 
the  retailer  adds  to  that  base  price  figure 
for  each  can  or  container  one-twelfth  of 
the  “permitted  increase.” 

If  the  maximum  price  so  obtained  is 
computed  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  any 
fraction  less  than  14 -cent  is  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  nearest  lower  cent.  Any 
fraction  of  14 -cent  or  more  is  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  nearest  higher  cent. 

The  retailer  may  compute  his  maxi¬ 
mum  for  any  kind,  grade,  brand  and  size 
upon  receipt  of  his  first  delivery  of  such 
item  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulation. 

The  OPA  technique  will  differ  slightly 
in  handling  pricing  of  canned  pineapple, 
which  is  an  article,  imported  for  the  most 
part  from  United  States’  territories  and 
from  Cuba. 

Covered  are  the  same  items  included 
in  MPR  185  (Canned  Fruits  and 
Berries). 

Canned  fruits  not  covered  by  this  regu¬ 
lation,  except  canned  citrus  fruits  and 
juices,  remain  under  the  March  ceiling 
prices  established  under  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation. 

TUNA  PACKERS  GET  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT 

OPA-387,  July  28,  19^2 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
has  allowed  the  South  Pacific  Canning 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  to 
adjust  its  canned  tuna  fish  prices  up¬ 
wards,  although  not  to  the  full  extent 
requested. 

This  action  was  taken  because  the  com¬ 
pany  made  only  two  sales  and  deliveries 
of  canned  tuna  during  March  1942.  One 
was  based  on  January  contract  made 
with  the  Army.  The  second  was  a  sale 


cleaning  up  odds  and  ends  of  the  Decem¬ 
ber  1941  pack  remaining  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  warehouse.  Tun  i  packing  costs 
have  risen  $30  to  $40  per  ton  since 
December. 

During  March,  the  only  South  Pacific 
Canning  Company  sales  and  deliveries 
made  were  at  $17  per  case  on  No.  1  size 
cans  and  $9  per  case  on  No.  14  size  cans. 

The  company  asked  permission  to  in¬ 
crease  its  prices  to  $25.50  per  No.  1  size 
cans,  $13.75  for  No.  14  size  cans  and 
$7.88  for  No.  14  size  cans. 

OPA,  in  granting  the  application, 
pointed  out  that  the  company’s  competi¬ 
tors  have  considerably  higher  ceiling 
prices  for  cans  of  these  three  sizes. 
These  competitors  pack  the  bulk  of  the 
canned  tuna  sold.  South  Pacific  Canning 
Company,  representing  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  output.  March  retail  prices, 
therefore,  are  based  almost  entirely  on 
prices  charged  by  the  concern’s  competi¬ 
tors.  They  are  so  high  that  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  South  Pacific’s  prices  to  place 
them  in  line  with  those  of  its  competitors 
would  neither  pierce  nor  threaten  to 
pierce  retail  ceiling  prices. 

South  Pacific  Canning  Company,  now 
will  be  able  to  charge  $22.84  per  case 
f.o.b.  cannery  for  ca.ses  of  48  No.  1  size 
cans;  $11.92  per  case  of  48  No.  ’4  size 
cans  and  $fi.9(i  per  case  of  4S  No.  '4 
size  cans. 

Meanwhile,  OPA  is  conducting  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  co.sts  and  prices  through¬ 
out  the  industry.  Prices  fixed  for  South 
Pacific  are  subject  to  further  revision 
and  adjustment,  based  on  the  outcome  of 
this  study. 

ARMY  OFFICERS  ENDORSE 
"DEHYDRATED"  LUNCHEON 

The  new  condensed  foods  for  overseas 
troops  are  delicious  and  appetizing.  Such 
was  the  verdict  of  the  Army’s  “chief 
cooks,”  commandants  of  Bakers  and 
Cooks  schools  who  attended  a  novel  kind 
of  luncheon  in  Chicago  the  other  day, 
according  to  the  War  Department. 

High  spot  of  the  meal,  held  at  the 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot,  was  the 
serving  of  .scrambled  eggs  made  out  of 
yellow  powder.  The  menu  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  foods  from  which  the 
water  originally  had  been  removed  and 
then  reconstituted  by  the  addition  of 
water  at  the  time  of  cooking.  The 
luncheon  marked  the  swift  progress  of 
the  Army’s  Subsistence  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  maintained  by  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  which,  in  conjunction  with  private 
industry,  has  developed  many  new  de¬ 
hydrated  foods  for  the  provisioning  of 
soldiers  in  the  field. 

In  an  informal  way  the  officers  served 
as  “human  guinea  pigs,”  for  this  was  the 
first  time  they  ever  had  eaten  new  con¬ 
densed  foods  in  one  complete  meal.  They 
ate  heartily  of  the  scrambled  eggs,  which 
were  judged  “just  as  good  as  those  fresh 
from  the  hen,”  and  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  baked  turnips  and  pota¬ 
toes,  a  combination  that  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  onto  the  menus  of  fashion¬ 
able  restaurants. 
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PRIORITY  ASSISTANCE  REPORTS 
REQUIRED  BY  AUGUST  10th 

All  Class  I  Food  Processors  as  defined 
by  Priorities  Regulation  No.  11  (C.T., 
July  13,  PIO)  must  file  Form  PD-25A 
covering  their  requirements  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1942  by  August  10th. 
The  purpose  of  this  early  filing  is  to 
provide  the  War  Production  Board  with 
a  picture  of  the  requirements  for  the 
fourth  quarter  as  well  as  to  provide  each 
applicant  with  priority  assistance  to 
carry  on  essential  production. 

Form  PD-25A  has  been  revised  and 
all  such  Food  Proce.ssors  should  follow 
the  new  instructions  carefully.  Briefiy, 
the  information  required  is  ba.sed  on  op¬ 
erations  for  the  second  quarter  of  1942, 
with  specific  inventory  figures  as  of  June 
30th.  Estimated  inventory  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30th  is  optional  (this  should  be 
given  if  there  is  any  substantial  change 
anticipated  compared  with  the  June 
30th  figures).  Also,  it  is  necessary  to 
furnish  figures  covering  fourth  quarter 
requirements. 

As  stated  in  the  instructions,  please 
attach  a  letter  in  duplicate  with  your 
application  explaining  requests  for  un¬ 
usual  amounts  or  giving  any  additional 
information  needs:!  to  properly  process 
your  application. 

PD-25A  Forms  will  be  mailed  to  those 
manufacturers  operating  under  the  plan. 
Others  may  obtain  forms  from  their 
local  War  Production  Board  Field  Office, 
or  from  the  War  Production  Board  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  These  forms  should 
be  filled  out  as  promptly  as  possible  and 
returned  to  the  War  Production  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  or  before  August 
10th. 

AA-3  FOR  DEHYDRATING 
EQUIPMENT 

WPB-1602,  July  25,  1942 

In  order  to  increase  the  production  of 
dehydrated  foods  for  the  Armed  Services 
and  Lend-Lease,  the  Requirements  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Production  Board 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Foods  Re¬ 
quirements  Committee  has  determined 
that  a  high  priority  rating  (AA-3)  may 
be  assigned  to  the  delivery  of  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  material  and  equipment 
to  be  used  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  to  expand  dehydration  production 
facilities. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  of  critical  metals  are  set 
aside  for  dehydration  equipment:  5229 
tons  of  iron  and  steel,  271  tons  of  copper, 
28  tons  of  zinc,  7.4  tons  of  tin,  8.5  tons 
of  nickel,  10.8  tons  of  lead,  and  3.5  tons 
of  aluminum. 

In  addition,  1286  electric  motors  of 
various  capacities — ranging  from  less 
than  three  horsepower  to  more  than  25 
h.  p. — may  be  acquired  for  the  operation 
of  the  dehydration  equipment  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  metal. 

The  additional  equipment  will  result  in 
the  production  of  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  dehydrated  food  products  during 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1942: 


84,293,000  pounds  of  Spray  Process  Milk 
110,242,000  pounds  of  Eggs 
66,189,000  pounds  of  Vegetables 
60,000,000  pounds  of  Meat 

Dehydrated  milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables 
are  already  being  produced,  and  the 
above  quantities  represent  increased  pro¬ 
duction  to  be  made  possible  as  a  result 
of  the  Requirements  Committee  action. 
The  dehydrated  meat  provided  for  repre¬ 
sents  new  capacity. 

As  far  as  possible  the  material  and 
equipment  to  be  produced  from  the 
metals  set  aside  by  the  Requirements 
Committee  for  dehydration  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  existing  plants,  so  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  the  material  will  be  needed  for 
buildings  or  facilities  other  than  the 
dehydration  machinery  itself. 

For  example,  the  equipment  to  be  made 
available  for  dehydrating  vegetables  will 
be  installed  in  existing  canning  plants 
wherever  possible,  so  that  the  present 
facilities  used  to  prepare  vegetables  for 
canning,  such  as  equipment  for  washing, 
peeling,  and  blanching  vegetables,  may 
be  used  for  the  vegetables  to  be  dehy¬ 
drated.  The  additional  dehydrated  milk 
production  will  be  made  possible  by  con¬ 
verting  existing  evaporating  equipment 
into  dehydrating  equipment.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  dehydrated  eggs  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  installing  additional  dryers 
in  present  egg  drying  plants.  Even  in 
the  case  of  dehydrated  meat,  which  will 
start  from  scratch,  the  new  equipment 
will  be  installed  primarily  in  meat  plants 
so  that  the  existing  equipment  for 
slaughtering  and  cutting  up  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  meat  to  be  dehydrated. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard, 
Chairman  of  the  Foods  Requirements 
Committee,  said  that  the  dehydration 
program  approved  by  the  Requirements 
Committee  “will  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
us  in  meeting  the  food  requirements  of 
our  armed  forces  and  for  Lend-Lease. 
We  will  be  able  to  make  large  savings 
in  the  amount  of  tin  and  other  critical 
materials  required  for  packaging  food, 
and  it  will  take  much  less  cargo  space 
for  shipping.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
make  additional  savings  in  storage  and 
handling  operation.” 

Dehydrated  meat  occupies  roughly 
about  one-third  the  volume  and  weighs 
one-fourth  as  much  as  raw  lean  meat. 
Vegetables  vary,  but  generally  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  weight  results  in  about  10  pounds 
of  fresh  vegetable»  equaling  one  pound 
of  the  dehydrated  product  and  requiring 
from  10  to.  15  per  cent  of  the  shipping 
space.  Dehydrated  eggs  occupy  about 
one-fourth  the  space  of  fresh  eggs  and 
weigh  about  a  fifth  as  much.  Dried  whole 
milk  requires  about  one-tenth  the  space 
of  fresh  milk  and  weighs  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  original  product.  Vege¬ 
tables  to  be  dehydrated  are  potatoes, 
onions,  carrots,  beets,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
cabbage. 

Purchases  of  the  dehydrated  foods  for 
Lend-Lease  requirements  will  be  made 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Purchases  for  the  Army  will  be 
made  by  the  War  Department. 


CANNERS’  RATINGS  EXTENDED 
TO  FREEZERS,  DEHYDRATORS 

WPB-1613,  July  29,  1942 

Persons  engaged  in  the  freezing,  de¬ 
hydration  or  fresh  packing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  assigned  the  same  prefer¬ 
ence  ratings  as  canners  for  material  and 
machinery  needed  for  repair,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  expansions  of  their  plants,  in 
an  amendment  to  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-115  issued  July  29. 

The  ratings  assigned  are  A-l-a  for 
emergency  maintenance  or  repair;  a-l-c 
for  replacement,  addition  or  expansion; 
A-l-j  for  normal  maintenance,  repair 
and  operation,  all  subject  to  specific 
limitations. 

WALSH-HEALEY  EXEMPTIONS 
APPLY  TO  ALL  EXISTING 
CONTRACTS 

The  exemptions  granted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  May  14  and  July  19 
from  provisions  of  Section  1  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  for 
certain  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  amended  July  28  to  provide  that 
these  exemptions  shall  apply  to  all  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  as  well  as  to  contracts 
negotiated  or  awarded  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  orders.  The  May  14  exemp¬ 
tion  includes  the  following  varieties  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables:  apples, 
applesauce,  apricots,  asparagus,  lima 
beans,  string  beans,  beets,  blackberries, 
blueberries  (huckleberries),  carrots,  cat¬ 
sup,  cherries,  corn,  figs,  fruit  cocktail, 
grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice,  grapes  (va¬ 
rious),  loganberries,  peaches,  pears, 
peas,  pineapple,  plums,  prunes  (fresh), 
pumpkin,  raspberries,  chili  sauce,  spin¬ 
ach,  tomato  juice,  tomato  puree,  toma¬ 
toes.  Those  added  by  the  July  9  order 
are:  apple  butter,  berries,  cabbage,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  onions,  to¬ 
mato  paste  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  ex¬ 
emption  permits  unlimited  overtime 
work  but  does  not  affect  the  Wage  and 
Hour  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act. 


BERNARD  CAMSE  DIES  SUDDENLY 

Bernard  Gamse,  26-year-old  son  of 
Herman  Gamse,  President  of  the  Gamse 
Lithograph  Company,  Baltimore,  suffered 
a  heart  attack  on  Friday  afternoon,  July 
24,  in  the  company’s  offices  and  died  a 
few  minutes  after  reaching  the  hospital. 
In  the  four  years  that  Bernard  had  been 
associated  with  the  business  he  had 
reached  the  position  of  Assistant- 
Treasurer,  and  his  genial  personality  had 
made  many  friends  among  the  company’s 
customers.  Mr.  Gamse  was  a  graduate 
of  Franklin  &  Marshall  College,  and  only 
this  past  spring  was  called  back  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  graduating  class.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Phoenix  Club  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  of  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  Frater¬ 
nity.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Ruth 
Dellheim  Gamse,  his  parents,  three 
brothers  and  a  sister.  ' 
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WATCH  HOW  YOU  CONVERT!! 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


I  ONG  before  the  war  is  finally  won  here  and  there 
I  we  will  find  canners  and  processors  of  foods  win- 
L— .ning  important  battles  of  production.  Already 
many  manufacturers  have  successfully  turned  their 
business  from  one  dealing  in  moist  products  packed 
in  tin  to  one  featuring  dehydrated  foods.  Others  have 
rushed  into  unknown  fields  because  of  an  imagined 
need  and  the  ability  to  economically  produce  something 
rapidly  disappearing  in  the  form  it  is  best  known  but 
to  be  re-introduced  in  a  new  container,  in  a  new  and, 
we  will  hope,  improved  form. 

Food  manufacturers  who  are  turning  from  tin  to 
glass  from  necessity  are  finding  the  transition  an  easy 
one  to  make  and  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
maintaining  sales  volume.  Especially  as  long  as  con¬ 
sumer  demand  continues  to  expand  as  it  is  at  present. 
Some  day  the  time  will  come  and  then  we  will  need 
to  watch  our  step  in  order  that  we  do  not  lose  all  we 
have  put  into  our  promotion  that  far.  For  instance, 
we  will  have  many  food  plants  turning  from  war  pro¬ 
duction  to  their  normal  output,  but  in  the  change  time 
may  be  consumed  that  will  prove  to  be  a  handicap  in 
the  face  of  the  decision  of  many  newcomers  to  enter 
a  field  unknown  to  them  but  attractive  to  say  the  least. 
Many  established  firms  in  the  food  field  with  limited 
outputs  during  the  war,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
will  find  others  beating  them  to  the  gun  and  gaining 
a  head  start  in  establishing  .sales  volume  in  profitable 
amounts. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  w'hich  to  safeguard  one’s 
production  is  by  continuing  as  far  as  possible  during 
the  change  over  the  identical  labels,  formulas,  trade 
marks  and  .so  on  to  which  the  public  has  been  accu.s- 
tomed.  In  the  case  of  The  Kellog  Sales  Company  and 
their  production  of  dry  dog  food  you  may  find  a  typical 
example  of  a  manufacturer  feeling  it  sees  a  need  for 
something  a  plant  can  produce,  and  being  confident  its 
manufacturing  experience  is  sufficient  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  venture.  Here  you  have  no  old  formulas, 
trade  marks  or  packages  to  guide  you,  the  whole  effort 
starts  from  scratch.  Contrast  this  situation  with  that 
of  Swift  and  Company  when  they  learned  they  might 
no  .  longer  pack  PARD  in  tin,  in  moist  form.  They 
wisely  decided  to  package  as  nearly  an  identical  prod¬ 
uct  as  possible  in  a  can  or  container  looking  as  much 
like  the  old  can  as  the  lithographer  could  make. 

They  labeled  the  new  product  like  the  old  one  and 
are  careful  to  assure  the  reader  or  user  of  the  new 
PARD  that:  “It  contains  all  of  the  basic  ingredients 
of  PARD,  a  nutritionally  balanced  food,  in  a  dehydrat¬ 


ed  form.”  They  have  a  clever  thumb  nail  cut  of  the 
food  coming  out  of  a  meat  grinder,  red  in  color  and 
the  statement:  “Looks  like  fresh  ground  food — when 
water  is  added.”  Adequate  feeding  directions  are 
given  for  all  ages  of  dogs.  A  complete  analysis  is 
given  and  last  but  not  least,  the  statement  and  warning 
is  made:  “PARD  that  has  been  moistened  and  not  used 
should  be  kept  in  the  ice  box.” 

Other  manufacturers  stress  especially  the  complete 
nutritional  balance  in  their  foods  and  all  are  particular 
to  show  formulas.  None  have  the  advantage  of  PARD 
in  that  its  format  approximates  closely  that  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor  food.  Its  formula  in  dry  form  is  like  that 
which  came  before.  It’s  imy  guess  that  PARD  will 
keep  well  in  the  van  of  .sales  of  dry  dog  food. 

Other  canners  ought  to  ponder  well  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  by  now  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
already  switched  the  manufacture  of  one  food  to  that 
of  another  form,  and  often  in  a  different  container. 
In  the  first  place,  a  well  known  name,  reputation  and 
establishment  in  business  or  consumer-demand  ought 
to  be  treasured  highly.  It  must  be  if  one  is  to  go  on 
making  friends  for  the  most  valuable  possession  he 
may  have.  To  continue  steady  progress  in  maintain¬ 
ing  distribution  and  enlarging  it,  the  appearance  of 
the  label  should  be  changed  as  little  as  can  be.  The 
formula  in  use  ought  to  work  out  the  same  after  a 
certain  point  whether  the  new  food  is  in  a  different 
form  in  the  container  or  not.  Advantage  ought  to  be 
taken  of  all  di.stribution  already  obtained  and  this  can 
best  be  done  by  changing  the  appearance  of  the  new 
container  as  little  as  possible. 

As  problems  of  new  manufacture  arise,  many  will 
be  diverted  from  sound  practice  by  the  suggestions  of 
well  wishers  who  strongly  suggest  that  entirely  new 
trails  be  blazed  and  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
new  package  be  as  different  from  the  old  as  daylight 
is  different  from  the  dark.  They  will  argue  that  the 
name  as  well  ought  to  be  one  of  distinction  and,  of 
course,  a  whole  lot  different  from  any  used  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  experience  of  The  Beechnut  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  in  such  a  connection  should  be  interesting.  Hav¬ 
ing  established  a  reputation  for  quality  food  products 
under  the  trade  mark  Beechnut,  after  Beechnut  Hams 
and  Bacons  were  a  household  by-word  for  high  quality 
in  such  products,  the  company  next  decided  to  make 
and  market  a  chewing  gum.  Certainly  there  is  no  asso¬ 
ciation  between  hams  and  bacon  and  gum.  The  packers 
would  have  been  clearly  justified  in  switching  from 
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the  name  Beechnut  to  some  more  fanciful  that  might 
have  helped  the  initial  sales  of  the  new  product.  They 
stayed  in  line,  however,  and  as  other  lines  were  added 
even  to  coffee,  infant  foods  and  so  on,  the  trade  marked 
name  “Beechnut”  was  retained.  Their  financial  suc¬ 
cess  today  and  over  the  years  should  be  proof  enough 
of  the  soundness  of  their  reasoning.  Let’s  remember 
their  experience  when  we  are  tempted  to  change  the 
name  of  some  new  product  we  wish  to  market  from 
the  one  of  our  line  that  is  known,  to  that  some  one 
suggests  might  be  better. 

As  many  others  have  pointed  out  already,  as  this 
writer  has  urged  many  times,  when  you  get  ready  to 
make  up  the  label  on  your  new  product  be  sure  to  lay 
stress  on  the  nutritional  aspect  of  the  food.  Be  spe¬ 
cific  in  telling  of  the  vitamin  content  and  how  it  fits 
into  a  dietary  regime  for  man  or  beast.  No  canner  has 
done  so  as  yet  but  the  time  will  come  when  some  one 
somewhere  will  add  some  vitamin  or  other  and  really 
go  to  town  with  his  product  because  of  this  inclusion. 
And  the  accompanying  merchandising  campaign  he 
will  put  on  to  sell  the  public  on  the  values  and  virtues 
of  the  product  all  decked  out  in  this  vitamin. 

There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  suggested  strict 
adherence  to  the  past  performances  of  labels  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  exception  would  not  apply  in  many  cases 
to  canners,  however.  The  Green  Giant  of  Minnesota 
Valley  Canneries  and  the  slogan  “Eventually,  why  not 
now?”  of  General  Mills  are  characters  and  a  phrase 


so  well  known  as  to  at  once  reflect  the  identity  of  the 
manufacturer  or  canner  when  seen  or  spoken.  It  is 
conceivable  that  either  owner  of  the  merchandising  de¬ 
vices  mentioned  might  market  a  new  specialty  and 
change  the  label,  form  and  size  of  the  container  and 
even  subordinate  the  name  of  the  owner  as  long  as 
the  character  or  the  phrase  were  present  on  the  label. 
And  really  go  places. 

Should  the  war  go  on  for  several  years  and  a  canner 
not  get  into  production  for  war  purposes,  some  way 
will  have  to  be  found  by  means  of  which  sales  volume 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  event  of  such  a  contingency, 
all  the  thought  you  may  expend  before  that  move  must 
be  made  will  pay  you  large  dividends.  Better  put  on 
your  thinking  cap  and  decide  soon  as  to  what  you  may 
do  toward  increasing  sales  volume  now  before  the  need 
really  arises.  Then  you’ll  be  sitting  pretty.  Because 
you  are  oversold  right  now  is  no  sign  this  will  be  the 
case  six  months  from  today.  We  were  all  urged  some 
time  ago  to  eat  less  cheese  so  that  Uncle  Sam  would 
have  all  the  more  for  Lend-Lease,  and  now  we  are 
urged  with  equal  insistence  to  eat  two  pieces  of  cheese 
on  our  pie  so  that  some  of  the  unwieldy  surplus  may 
be  profitably  consumed.  You  will  not  go  far  wrong  if 
you  stick  to  a  label  formation  and  layout  with  which 
prospective  customers  are  acquainted,  and  if  you  also 
stress  the  nutritional  aspects  of  your  new  product. 

Market  one  and  your  sales,  and  eventually  your 
profits,  will  increase. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


BEETS 

MANTECA,  CALIF.,  July  21 — Our  yield  is 
expected  to  be  about  normal.  The  late 
rains  helped  to  get  us  a  good  stand.  We 
use  about  800  tons. 

NEW  MADISON,  OHIO,  July  28 — Only 
about  20 of  1941  acreage  planted  this 
year  as  we  were  unable  to  find  out  how 
many  cans  we  could  get,  therefore,  did 
not  contract  much.  Beets  are  doing  well. 

CORVALLIS,  ORE.,  July  20 — Will  start 
canning  about  August  3.  A  very  good 
crop  in  sight  because  of  cloudy,  cool 
weather  and  rains  up  until  now.  Expect 
to  be  able  to  pack  759^  of  1940  for  the 
civilian  trade  and  also  the  army  quota. 

CORN 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  July  29 — Acreage  95%. 

MANCHESTER,  MI).,  July  27 — Crop  in 
this  section  will  be  a  little  late,  but  it 
looks  very  promising  at  the  present. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  July  25 — Sweet:  Doing 
fairly  well  but  needs  rain  at  this  time. 
Condition  of  early  corn  about  85%  as 
compared  to  1941.  We  expect  to  start 
canning  about  July  30  on  Bantam  Corn. 
Acreage  increased  about  12%  more  than 
1941. 


WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  July  25 — Sweet: 
We  have  500  acres.  Narrow  Grain  pros¬ 
pects  were  80%  of  normal  crop  up  until 
ten  days  ago,  now  rains  are  needed  badly. 
Crop  will  be  cut  terribly  if  we  do  not 
get  rain. 

TOMATOES 

FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  July  27  —  The 
Ozark  territory  has  approximately  100% 
increase  in  acreage  over  last  year.  At 
the  present  time  the  prospects  are  the 
best  since  1940.  There  will  be  no  toma¬ 
toes  packed  to  speak  of  in  the  Ozark 
territory  before  August  10.  Our  crops 
are  about  two  weeks  late.  With  a  good 
rain  over  the  territory  last  night,  indica¬ 
tions  are  we  will  have  a  wonderful  yield 
and  fine  quality.  Most  of  the  acreage  is 
contracted  by  the  canners  at*  $17.50  per 
ton.  Our  big  trouble  in  the  Ozarks  this 
year  will  be  to  get  labor  enough  to  can 
the  tomatoes  that  are  being  grown  here. 
Unless  the  Agricultural  Department  and 
the  Labor  Department  in  Washington  see 
fit  to  give  us  some  relief  on  the  labor 
situation,  we  will  not  be  able  to  harvest 
and  can  over  50%  of  the  crop  in  this 
territory. 

SUMMERS,  ARK.,  July  20 — We  are  only 
handling  tomatoes  this  season  as  the 


price  of  string  beans  and  spinach  was  so 
high  we  passed  up  both  items.  Tomato 
acreage  is  far  above  normal  with  good 
stand  and  average  condition,  but  about 
10  days  late  owing  to  wet,  cool  weather 
in"  May  and  June.  Expect  about  50% 
increase  in  pack,  should  conditions  con¬ 
tinue  favorable.  The  labor  situation, 
however,  looks  bad;  think  there  will  not 
be  near  enough  to  pack  the  present  crop. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  July  21 — We  have 
about  500  acres  growing  and  the  crop 
seems  to  be  very  good.  This  is  our  first 
year  for  packing  tomatoes. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  July  28 — Crop  looks 
normal. 

GASTON,  IND„  July  24 — Crop  is  looking 
very  good  with  a  heavy  set  of  fruit  on 
the  vines.  No  evidence  of  disease  as  yet. 
However,  we  had  too  much  rain  during 
June  and  are  afraid  that  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  deep  enough  to  ripen  and 
support  all  the  fruit  that  is  setting.  We 
believe  we  are  due  for  considerable  de¬ 
foliation  before  long,  particularly  if  the 
weather  turns  hot  and  dry. 

PEKIN,  IND.,  July  29 — Acreage  set  is 
150  per  cent  of  normal.  Prospects  for 
crop  are  fair;  too  much  rain  up  until 
10  days  ago;  first  bloom  knocked  off  the 
vines  and  practically  no  crown  setting. 
Vines  full  of  bloom  at  this  time  with 
weather  conditions  good.  Should  have 
normal  crop. 


(Please  turn  to  page  22) 
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Westinghouse  Develops 
Eleetronie 
Tin  Separator 


With  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nipponese,  the  United  States 
must  look  to  domestic  tin  deposits  to  yield  at 
least  part  of  the  strategic  metal  formerly  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Far  East.  Long  considered 
economically  iinprofitahle  for  wide-scale  ex¬ 
ploitation,  America's  low-grade  tin  deposits 
have  hitherto  produced  only  a  little  more  than 
1,000  tons  annually.  This  is  a  mere  dribble 
compared  to  the  40,000  tons  of  tin  normally 
received  from  far  eastern  sources.  Tliat  the 
unpromising  outlook  of  American  tin  produc¬ 
tion  may  have  improved  recently  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  ingenuity  of  W'esting- 
house  engineers. 

An  electronic  ore  separator,  designed  to  re¬ 
fine  a  variety  of  low-grade  ores,  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Pittsburgh  laboratories  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company.  If 
the  new  device  is  as  efficient  in  actual  mining 
operations  as  in  laboratory  experiments,  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  aid  in  easing  the 
nation’s  tin  shortage.  In  laboratory  tests,  the 
machine  has  successfully  refined  ores  of  tin, 
iron  and  gold.  Westinghouse  engineers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  careful  to  point  out  that  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  commercial  operations  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

'At  a  recent  demonstration,  conducted  be¬ 
fore  a  group  of  metallurgical  experts,  includ¬ 
ing  university  professors  and  representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Westing¬ 
house  electrical  ore  separator  passed  its  first 
public  test  with  flying  colors.  Ten  pounds  of 
ore,  containing  only  lV-!%  tin,  dried  and 
ground  to  the  fineness  of  beach  sand,  were 
placed  on  a  foot-wide  metal  drum.  Turning 
at  a  speed  of  12  miles  an  hour,  the  drum 
sorted  the  10,000,000  particles  in  the  ore 
within  a  period  of  one  minute  into  two  sepa¬ 
rate  piles.  One  pile  was  made  up  of  ore  con¬ 
taining  approximately  70%  tin,  suitable  for 
smelting.  The  other  pile  contained  rock  and 
sand  and  an  insignificant  quantity  of  tin. 

The  Westinghouse  ore  separator  operates 
on  the  principle  of  an  “electrical  spray”  which 
“washes”  the  metal  out  of  the  ore.  As  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  sand,  rock  and  tin  travel  around  on 
the  rotating  drum,  they  receive  high  voltage 
electrical  charges  from  a  series  of  fine  wires 
located  a  short  distance  from  the  drum’s  sur¬ 
face.  .Since  the  tin  particles  are  good  conduc¬ 
tors  of  electricity,  tlie  electrical  charges  pass 


When  introduced  into  the  trough  of  the 
Westinghouse  electronic  ore  separator, 
low-grade  tin  ore  is  concentrated  from 
1V>%  metal  to  70%  metal  suitable  for 
smelting.  Using  ten  pounds  of  ore,  the 
operation  takes  approximately  one  min¬ 
ute  to  effect  the  separation  of  pure  tin 
from  rock  and  sand. 


through  them  into  the  metal  drum.  The  tin 
particles  thus  lose  their  charges  and  fall  off 
the  drum  before  it  has  made  more  than  half  a 
revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rock  and 
sand  particles  are  poorer  conductors  of  elec¬ 
tricity  than  the  components  of  tin.  Retaining 
their  electrical  charges,  the  particles  of  rock 
and  sand  eling  to  the  drum  until  they  are 
pulled  off — during  the  second  half  revolution 
— by  a  series  of  oppositely  charged  wires. 

Although  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  ore  be¬ 
fore  it  can  he  separated  by  an  electrical  spray, 
the  Westinghouse  device  may  prove  to  be 
more  efficient  than  present  methods  of  con¬ 
centrating  ore  which  do  not  require  drying. 
In  addition  to  refining  low-grade  ores,  the  ma¬ 
chine  may  he  used  to  purify  foods.  And  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  it  may  even  he  used 
to  separate  foreign  materials  from  grains  and 
stems  from  raisins.  According  to  a  spokes¬ 


man  for  the  Westinghouse  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  the  good  conductors  among  foods  are 
the  ones  which  contain  the  most  water.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  poor  conductors  are  foods  whicli 
contain  appreciable  amounts  of  oil  and  little 
water.  (180) 

Colima,  Center  of 
Mexico’s  Lime  Oil 
Production 

Despite  its  size,  tiny  Colima,  located  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  west  coast  and 
almost  parallel  to  Mexico  City,  is  Mexico's 
chief  lime-producing  State.  Mexico  itself  leads 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  this  respect,  prob¬ 
ably  ranking  second  only  to  Egypt  in  world¬ 
wide  production.  Having  an  area  of  only 
12,009  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
61,923,  Colima  ranks  first  with  20  per  cent  of 
the  lime-producing  trees,  neighboring  Micho- 
acan  second  with  16  per  cent,  and  Veracruz 
third  with  15  per  cent. 

The  growing  of  limes  is  Colima’s  number 
one  industry,  otitranking  production  of  sugar, 
coquito  nuts,  coconuts,  rice  and  other  foods. 

Although  the  production  of  lime  oil  is  a 
fairly  recent  development,  this  aspect  of  the 
industry  is  mounting  steadily  in  importance. 
Practically  all  the  lime-oil  plants  of  Mexico 
are  located  in  Colima.  The  first  plant  was 
built  in  1935,  and  some  2,800  pounds  of  dis¬ 
tilled  oil  were  produced  tliat  year  from  400 
tons  of  limes.  In  1941,  over  48,000  pounds 
of  lime  oil  were  distilled  from  more  than 
5,000  tons  of  limes  delivered  to  the  seven 
mills  now  in  operation.  Three  new  mills  are 
being  built  this  year,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  1942  production  of  lime  oil  will  exceed 
50,000  pounds.  (181) 

Canned  Cheese  May 
Prove  Commer¬ 
cially  Profitable 

Canned  cheese  Soon  may  he  a  practical  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  if  proposed  experiments  in 
New  York  State  produce  satisfactory  rcsidts. 
Procedures  for  canning  natural  cheese  have 
been  worked  out  at  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva.  Funds  were  allotted  recently 
to  make  trials  of  these  procedures  under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  to  determine  their  practical 
applications.  Results  of  the  tests  will  he  made 
known  when  sufficient  data  is  obtained.  (182) 

(  Advertisement) 
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Technical  Topics 


SALT  administration  to  industrial  workers, 
believed  at  first  to  be  of  value  only  in  allevi¬ 
ating  heat  collapse,  has  also  been  found  to 
actually  increase  the  efficiency  of  workers  suf¬ 
fering  from  fatigue  due  to  the  heat.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  recommendations  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  as  to  the  amount  of  salt 
needed  under  various  conditions:  Light  work 
should  he  treated  with  3  ten-grain  tablets  a 
day ;  medium  work  with  6  to  10  ten-grain  tab¬ 
lets  a  day;  and  heavy  work,  10  to  18  ten-grain 
tablets  a  day.  (187) 

CIGARETTES — Americans  trail  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  in  cigarette  consumption.  South  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  350,000,000  cigarettes  are  smoked 
per  day,  or  1,600  a  year  per  person.  Our  con¬ 
sumption  averages  1,400  per  year  per  person. 

(188) 

METHYL  SILICAN  compounds  are  suggest¬ 
ed  as  synthetic  resins  in  England.  Made  by 
the  hydrolization  of  methyl  silicon  halides,  the 
new  condensation  products  are  said  to  be  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  glycerin,  and 
to  be  clear,  colorless  and  nonsticky  when  solid. 
Similar  products  formed  in  a  solvent,  such  as 
ether,  are  said  to  be  suitable  for  coating  com¬ 
positions  for  wire,  asbestos,  and  mica  prod¬ 
ucts.  (189t 

INSECTICIDES — Two  tons  of  nicotine,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  tobacco,  are  needed  each  year  by 
the  insecticide  industry.  (190) 

PETROLEUM  RESISTANT  FILMS  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  gradually  stirring  a  sulphyrous  acid 
into  a  concentrated  alcoholic-ammoniacal  lac 
solution,  it  is  stated  in  a  recent  British  article. 
The  films  obtained  with  the  mixture  are  clear, 
glossy,  and  flexible,  if  plasticized,  it  is  added. 
They  can  be  made  water  resistant  by  heating 
or  by  the  addition  of  or  exposure  to  formalde¬ 
hyde.  (191) 

KAPOK  is  an  American  native  plant  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  which 
supplied  America  with  the  commercial  prod¬ 
uct.  Now  production  is  again  developing  in 
South  America,  particularly  in  Ecuador. 

(192) 

A  GUM  RESIN,  made  from  tomato  skins,  is 
being  used  abroad  to  take  the  place  of  linseed 
oil  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum.  (193) 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  these  articles.  Where 
such  information  is  not  obtainable,  we  will 
refer  inquirers  to  the  original  source  of  the 
article.  Write  to  National  Can  Corp.,  110  E. 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Please  mention 
the  number  at  end  of  article — also  name  of 
the  magazine  you  saw  it  in. 

(  Advertisement) 


National  Can’s  New  Chicago  Plant 
Swings  Into  Operation 


Construction  of  National  Can  Corporation’s 
new  Chicago  Plant  lias  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Latest  link  in  National  Can's  expand¬ 
ing  chain  of  modern  manufacturing  plants, 
the  new  unit  has  been  supplying  canners  with 
sanitary  cans  for  more  than  60  days.. 

The  plant  is  located  in  Chicago's  “clearing 
district”  at  6000  West  51st  Street.  It  is  re¬ 
moved  from  local  traffic  centers,  but  is  strate¬ 
gically  accessible  to  all  the  main  highways  and 
railroads  which  serve  the  nation’s  great  food¬ 
growing  region.  A  valuable  new  source  of  tin 
containers.  National  Can’s  Chicago  plant  is 
completely  equipped  with  modern  can-making 
machinery  and  skilfully-trained  personnel. 

(183) 


a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  British  and 
American  officials.  It  is,  accordingly,  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  that  two  Canadian  investi¬ 
gators  have  devised  an  effective  and  practical 
means  of  improving  whole  milk  powder  sta¬ 
bility  over  periods  from  two  months  to  a  year. 

The  method  consists  in  homogenizing  an 
extracted  wheat-germ  oil  in  skim  milk  and 
adding  the  resulting  emulsion  to  the  fresh 
whole  milk  during  the  fat  adjustment  prior 
to  spraying.  Although  performed  on  spray- 
dried  milk,  it  is  understood  that  similar  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  on  roller-dried  milk. 
Carefully  controlled  stability  tests  also  have 
revealed  that  the  keeping  quality  of  lard  may 
be  doubled  by  the  incorporation  of  extracted 
wheat-germ  oil  by  a  special  process.  (185) 


Plenty  of  Coffee  For 
Our  Armed  Forces 


Rare  Chemicals 

Registry  Planned 

A  national  registry  of  rare  chemicals  is 
being  established  in  Chicago  as  a  service  to 
American  science  and  industry.  The  new  reg¬ 
istry  will  index  the  chemicals  too  rare  to  be 
found  in  the  commercial  catalogs,  indicating 
their  name,  location,  and  amount  available. 

(186) 


Men  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  will  have  plenty  of  coffee  to  drink  this 
year.  Figures  released  by  the  Jersey  City 
(jnartermaster  Depot,  wbicb  now  purchases 
all  the  coffee  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
(’orps,  reveal  that  209,968..)64  pounds  of  green 
coffee  was  bought  from  January  1  to  May  23. 
This  amount  is  equivalent  to  3,200  carloads. 
The  cost  was  about  $30,000,000.  (181) 


Wheat  Germ  Oil 
Prevents  Milk  Raiieidity 

The  rapid  spoilage  tendency  of  dried  whole 
milk  under  wartime  shipping  conditions,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  huge  quantities  required  by 
Britain  iimler  the  Lease-Lend  plan,  has  been 


An  average  chair  contains  enough  hard¬ 
wood  to  make  the  stock  of  a  Garand  rifle. 


For  every  ten  30-foot  cruisers  that  aren't 
being  built  this  year  our  Navy  can  have  an¬ 
other  mosquito  boat. 
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TEAM  WORK 


Success  for  any  enterprise  requiring  the  efforts  of  more  than 
one  person  depends  on  team  work.  Lack  of  co-operation 
and  synchronization  results  in  unsatisfactory  results,  or 
failure.  You've  seen  team  work  succeed  on  the  hasehall 
diamond.  Nine  good  players,  each  one  doing  his  joh— and 
each  one  backing  up  the  other  fellow— make  an  almost  iin> 
beatable  combination.  What  is  true  of  men  is  true  of  a  team 
of  machines.  The  units  in  each  of  your  production  lines  con* 
stitute  a  team.  These  units  must  nut  only  perform  effici¬ 
ently  individually,  but  their  performance  must  be  synchroniz¬ 
ed — each  unit  backing  up  the  others,  giving  the  line  maximum 
efficiency  and  maximum  capacity.  Because  Langsenkamp 
Production  Units  are  equally  dependable,  equally  efficient — 
matched  for  performance  and  high  capacity — they  make  a 
production  line  that  illustrates  team  work  at  its  best. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Always  Dependable! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


rile  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


P£4  ADJUSTMENT¬ 


'S.  Latest  10  Station  LIQUID 

N0.2. 

New  Perfection  ^ 

PEA,  BEAN  &  \ 

CORN  FILLER 

STL 

Has  TWO  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis-  ^ 

piensing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 
time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the 
funnels.  This  materially  increases  speed. 

A  New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

We  also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


QUID  ADJUSTMENT^ 
ND2-/ 


-DEVOLVING  HOPPED 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOR  FILLING: 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS, 
RED  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS, 
DICED^  CARROTS,  Etc. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Are  Crops  Too  Large? — Canners  Will  Show 
the  Stuff  They  Are  Made  Of — A  Great 
Volunteer  Army  of  Workers — Canning  Now 
More  Important  Than  Selling — Foj;  Details 
Read  the  Following  Market  Reports — We 
Need  Vigilance  Committees. 

TOO  MUCH — The  growers  were 
appealed  to  to  increase  the  acre¬ 
ages  of  food  crops  and  they  did  so. 
Good  old  Dame  Nature  has  been 
kind  to  those  crops,  and  we  now 
face  tremendous  yields  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity  canning  crops,  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  can  urgently  needed.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  these  crops 
cannot  be  harvested,  canned,  dried 
or  frozen,  due  to  the  lack  of  labor. 
Let’s  not  show  ingratitude  to  a 
kindly  Providence  which  is  giving 
us  a  superabundance  of  foods, 
while  the  balance  of  the  world  is 
starving.  Let’s  show  the  mettle  we 
are  made  of,  and  take  on  the  job 
of  reaping  and  saving  these  har¬ 
vests,  not  just  for  the  dollars  it  will 
make  us,  but  for  that  higher  hu¬ 
manitarian  reason — to  feed  the 
hungry,  as  well  as  ourselves.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  considerable 
waste  in  the  canning  crops  that 
have  come  to  the  canneries,  and  if 
all  hands  buckle  down  to  it — as 
their  war  job — ^there  will  be  no 
wasteage  in  the  crops  now  ripening. 

Too  late  there  is  now  being 
drawn  up  a  law  in  Washington  to 
mobilize  our  entire  man  power — 
men,  women  and  children — to  be 
called  upon  intelligently  where 
needed,  and  when,  a  thing  that 
should  have  been  done  two  years 
ago,  enrolling  everyone  of  us  just 
as  our  armies  and  fighting  men 
were  enrolled,  and  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  a  great  volunteer 
army  is  here,  and  it  will  respond  if 
approached  properly,  to  harvest 
the  crops  and  to  help  can  or  con¬ 
serve  them.  Many  canners  and 
th^ir  growers  have  experienced 
this  willingness  to  help,  and  what 
some  have  done  all  can.  The  one 
imperative  matter  is:  these  crops 
must  be  saved;  the  world  needs 
them,  and  we  may  before  another 
crop  year  rolls  around.  The  labor 


question  is  a  hard  one,  but  not  im¬ 
possible;  but  it  comes  down  to  an 
individual  matter — make  it  your 
job  to  get  out  the  household  help, 
to  close  offices  and  stores  and  other 
employment,  a  day  at  a  time,  but 
in  rotation,  and  get  those  workers 
out  into  the  fields  and  into  the 
canneries.  It  can  be  done!  Can’t 
you  hold  up  your  end? 

But  when  this  inexperienced  help 
responds,  the  high  school  kids,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  house  who  have 
never  before  done  factory  work — 
but  all  of  whom  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  about  house  work,  and 
canning  is  merely  house  work — 
don’t  tell  them  they  are  poor  help, 
nor  say  it  is,  for  it  will  get  to  them, 
and  they  won’t  like  that.  It  can  be 
made  the  very  best  help  any  canner 
ever  had,  because  it  is  better  ma¬ 
terial  than  they  ever  had  to  work 
with  before.  So  start  your  own 
ladies  on  the  job  of  spreading  the 
need  for  help,  among  their  club 
members,  church  groups,  etc.,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
sponses.  And — have  the  canning 
plants  pleasant  to  look  at,  as  clean 
as  you  claim  they  are! 

Right  now  we  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  canning  the  crops 
than  about  selling  the  canned  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  selling  will  take  care  of 
itself,  after  you  have  supplied  the 
Army  (which  means  all  Govern¬ 
ment  branches)  with  what  it  needs. 

THE  MARKET — We  are  so  pressed 
for  space,  Le.,  have  so  much  in¬ 
formation  we  ought  to  give  you 
and  have  not  the  room,  that  we 
must  pass  up  price  considerations, 
and  refer  you  to  the  market  reports 
following,  which  show  very  clearly 
just  how  the  buyers  and  canners 
stand.  In  a  word  the  canners  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  quote  prices, 
or  consider  selling,  until  they  have 
assured  themselves  that  the  Army 
wants  have  been  covered.  Take  the 
matter  of  apricots,  so  that  we  will 
not  be  accused  of  partisanship :  the 
canning  is  just  over,  and  while  the 
output  was  sizeable,  the  canners 
have  none  to  offer  the  transient 
trade,  the  Government  and  their 


regular  customers  taking  the  entire 
pack.  So  the  pack  is  finished,  and 
the  marketing,  too. 

A  notable  thing  this  week  is  the 
reappearance  of  some  of  the 
brokers’  circulars,  with  prices  on 
the  new  packs.  Can’t  blame  the 
boys  for  wanting  to  make  some 
commissions,  but  inasmuch  as 
every  canner’s  price  is  his  own, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
uniform  market  price.  See  our 
Editorial.  So  these  price  lists,  and 
postal  card  postings,  are  hopeful 
thinking! 

Weather  conditions  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  some  pea  canning 
regions,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
some  of  this  acreage  is  being 
allowed  to  go  to  seed,  because  dried 
peas  will  be  a  much  sought-after 
food,  and  very  soon.  And  it  may 
pay  worth-while  dividends.  In 
fact,  AMA  is  asking  bids  upon  lots 
of  dried  peas  at  $5.25  per  hundred 
for  U.  S.  No.  1,  in  bags,  carloads, 
and  $5  per  hundred  No.  2.  The  8 
designated  types  are :  Alaska,  Blue¬ 
bell,  First  and  Best,  White  Canada, 
Alderman,  Perfection,  Surprise, 
and  Thomas  Laxton.  First  offers 
are  called  for  by  August  5th,  and 
buying  will  be  continued. 

SUGAR  TRUTH — The  Country  was 
rife  with  reports  of  excessive 
stocks  of  sugar  down  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  and  the  inference  drawn 
from  those  reports  that  the  sugar 
rationing  was  uncalled  for.  Pity 
our  Government  does  not  chase 
down  the  originators  of  these  lies, 
as  they  are  probably  of  the  same 
group  that  manage  the  airplane 
accidents  whenever  large  groups 
of  trained  pilots  take  off.  In  one 
week  (and  on  several  other  oc¬ 
casions)  three  of  these  sets  of  30 
expert  men  were  killed  in  three 
plane  accidents — all  killed,  not  just 
some  and  others  injured.  Acci¬ 
dents?  We  don’t  believe  it,  neither 
do  you. 

Well  here  is  the  latest  on  this 
sugar  surplus,  issued  July  29th, 
from  OPA: 

“Critical  shortages  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  stocks  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
cane  refineries  today  prompted  the  Office 
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of  Price  Administration  to  request  the 
refiners  in  these  States  to  withdraw  from 
the  sugar  market  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Ohio. 

The  refining  area  involved  is  that 
which  was  recently  publicized  as  having 
sugar  surpluses  so  great  as  to  tax  the 
warehouse  facilities  of  the  companies. 
Today’s  OPA  request  came  after  confer¬ 
ences  with  representatives  of  the  indus¬ 
try  there. 

Present  sugar  stocks  at  the  Louisiana 
and  Texas  refineries  approximate  60,000 
tons.  These  refineries  usually  at  this 
season  carry  approximately  200,000  tons 
on  hand  to  meet  their  market  demand, 
the  OPA  said.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Jobbers  Need  Goods  But  Recognize  War 
Needs  Come  First — They  Are  Eager  to  Get 
in.  Though  Waiting — Opening  Tomato  Can¬ 
ning  Season  Finds  Market  Prices  Very 
Strong — Same  With  Peas — More  Interest  in 
Corn  But  Canners  Holding  Back — Some 
Canned  Fish  Being  Released  to 
Consumer  Markets. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  31,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — In  the  midst  of 
continued  reports  of  pending  sub¬ 
sidies  for  some  foods,  OPA  pricing 
formulae,  probable  distributor  ceil¬ 
ing  revision,  etc.,  distributors  are 
seeking  a  clear  picture  of  the  new 
pack  situation,  but  find  the  outlook 
still  scrambled.  There  is  a  press¬ 
ing  demand  for  goods,  but  sellers 
are  difficult  to  locate  and,  much 
against  their  wills,  distributors  are 
still  marking  time  on  a  number  of 
items  on  which  trading  would  cus¬ 
tomarily  be  in  full  swing  at  this 
time.  Limited  quantities  of  new 
pack  Maine  sardines  have  been  re¬ 
leased  to  the  civilian  trade,  but 
jobbers  are  still  waiting  some  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  what  salmon  stocks 
they  may  anticipate  out  of  the  1942 
packs. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  definitely 
will  require  inventory  replenish¬ 
ment  in  the  immediate  future  on  a 
number  of  items,  but  a  fatalistic 
attitude  is  developing  with  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  war 
needs  require  priorities  all  along 
the  line.  Distributors  will  “go 
along”  with  the  market,  stepping 
in  for  trading  purposes  from  time 
to  time  as  the  market  position 
permits. 


TOMATOES — With  packing  opera¬ 
tions  under  way,  the  southern  mar¬ 
ket  has  shown  a  continued  strong 
tone,  with  standard  2s  at  95  cents 
to  $1.00,  as  to  brand,  2*/2S  at  $1.25 
and  upwards,  and  No.  10s  at  $4.25 
and  up,  f.o.b.  canneries.  Many 
jobbers  feel  that  at  95  cents  stan¬ 
dard  2s  are  priced  too  high,  but 
unless  conditions  should  show  a 
radical  change,  such  buyers  appar¬ 
ently  will  have  to  change  their 
views  or  go  without.  The  tomato 
markets  in  the  midwest  are  re¬ 
ported  showing  continued  firmness. 

PEAS — New  business  in  canned 
peas  has  not  been  active  during  the 
week,  and  prices  hold  steady  all 
along  the  line.  Buyers  here  were 
advised  during  the  week  that  can¬ 
ners  in  the  Northwest  will  prob¬ 
ably  pro-rate  deliveries  on  the 
smaller  sieves,  due  to  late  season 
weather  developments  affecting  the 
yield. 

CORN — More  interest  is  develop¬ 
ing  in  this  item,  but  canners  are 
holding  back  both  on  offerings  and 
prices  until  they  have  their  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  Government  figured 
on  and  taken  care  of.  The  paucity 
of  offerings  is  particularly  notable 
in  the  case  of  No.  10s.  A  prominent 
Maine  canner  this  week  announced 
that  his  allotments  to  buyers  from 
the  1942  pack  will  be  65  per  cent 
of  his  deliveries  on  last  season’s 
purchases,  in  which  season  de¬ 
liveries  were  85  per  cent  of  book¬ 
ings.  Prices  have  not  yet  been 
named  on  Maine  corn,  however. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — Light  hold¬ 
ings  of  spinach  at  canneries  are 
making  for  a  firm  market,  with 
little  trading  reported  this  week. 
New  pack  lima  beans  are  coming  in 
for  some  consideration,  with  fur¬ 
ther  price  schedules  being  awaited. 
Stringless  beans  show  continued 
firmness,  with  southern  packers 
seeking  $1.10  on  standard  2s  in 
some  instances,  with  10s  held  at 
$5.25.  Some  asparagus  bookings 
are  still  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  revised  quotations  recently  put 
out  by  a  number  of  canners. 

TUNA — Stocks  are  still  limited, 
and  offerings  for  coast  shipment 
infrequent.  The  Columbia  River 
Packers’  Association  this  week 
quoted  fancy  new  pack  white  meat 


at  $16  per  case  for  halves,  f.o.b. 
coast,  guaranteed  against  seller’s 
own  decline.  The  price  for  the  raw 
fish  on  the  coast  has  been  soaring 
during  the  past  ten  days  under 
sharp  competitive  bidding  by  can¬ 
ners,  running  up  $20  per  ton  with¬ 
in  a  week’s  time. 

SARDINES — The  release  of  limited 
quantities  of  sardines  from  the 
new  Maine  pack  has  not  relieved 
the  general  sardine  shortage  among 
distributors,  and  the  trade  is  await¬ 
ing  further  releases  to  fill  out  de¬ 
pleted  assortments. 

SALMON — No  new  pack  salmon 
has  been  released  for  the  civilian 
trade,  and  no  action  along  this  line 
is  looked  for  until  government  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  fully  taken 
care  of.  In  the  meantime,  some 
idea  of  probable  prices  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  dickering  going 
on  between  A.M.A.  and  canners  on 
current  purchases  of  new  pack  for 
Government  account.  Canners  and 
the  federal  agency  seem  to  have 
gotten  together  on  pinks  at  $2.05 
net  for  tall  Is  and  on  fancy  reds 
at  $3.85  net.  On  No.  1  sockeye, 
however,  canners  are  seeking  $4, 
with  the  Government  net  bid  price 
$3.95,  and  on  Chinooks  the  A.M.A. 
bid  price  of  $4.20  net  is  away  off 
from  the  canners’  quotation  of 
$5.00.  On  kings,  canners  are  seek¬ 
ing  $3.75,  while  the  Government 
bid  is  $3.60  net.  In  the  meantime, 
trading  in  salmon  at  resale  here 
has  fallen  away,  due  to  shortage  of 
offerings. 

SHRIMP — The  market  is  at  a 
standstill  and  prices  are  nominal, 
awaiting  the  starting  of  the  fall 
pack  at  the  Gulf.  Canners’  stocks 
are  reported  virtually  cleaned  up. 
recent  Army  buying  having  taken 
stocks  which  the  civilian  trade  had 
not  already  accumulated. 

CITRUS — The  market  is  showing 
increased  firmness,  with  prices 
strengthening,  particularly  on  fea¬ 
tured  brands.  One  packer  this  week 
came  through  with  prices  on 
Florida  grapefruit  sections  of  $1.25 
for  fancy  and  $1.15  for  choice, 
with  broken  sections  at  $1.15.  On 
larger  containers.  No.  5s  broken 
were  posted  at  $2.50,  with  the  46- 
ounce  size  at  $2.40.  Juice  prices 
hold  firm. 
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WEST  COAST  FRUITS — OPA’s  for¬ 
mula  for  pricing  1942  Pacific  Coast 
packs  of  fruits  and  berries  came 
in  for  close  study  among  the  trade 
this  week.  The  gist  of  the  formula, 
however,  is  that  prices  may  ad¬ 
vance  15  to  25  per  cent  over  1941 
average  levels,  and  with  a  revision 
in  distributors’  ceilings,  to  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  OPA  to  offset  the 
higher  f.o.b.  cannery  costs,  what¬ 
ever  totals  of  the  new  fruit  packs 
which  are  destined  for  the  civilian 
trade  may  soon  be  moving.  Mean¬ 
while,  trading  in  canned  fruits  is 
spotty,  due  to  the  closely  sold-up 
position  of  the  Coast  market.  Can- 
ners  generally  are  down  to  bare 
floors  on  practically  all  fruits,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  cleared  out  odds  and 
ends  to  make  room  for  the  new 
season’s  production. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Condition  of  the  Market  “Queer” — Pea 
Canning  Ending  in  Wisconsin — Not  Up  to 
Expectations — Northwest  Likewise  Short — 
Corn  Will  be  Short — No  Tomatoes  Offering 
Spots  or  Futures — Tomato  Juice  Prices — 
Only  Fancy  Beans  Quotable — No  Tens  Blue¬ 
berries  for  the  Market — The  Resident 
Agent. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  July  31,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY ! — This  war 
will  give  you  the  opportunity  of 
studying  and  better  understanding 
conditions  beyond  the  boundary  of 
our  own  U.  S.  A.  Don’t  do  like 
many  of  us  did  before — just  laugh 
it  off  if  you  don’t  like  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Seek  the  truth.  You  will 
never  get  it  by  listening  to  idle 


gossip  and  rumor.  Read  and  listen 
to  the  intelligent  writers  and  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  day,  not  those 
who  are  prejudiced.  Remember — 
All  Out  For  Victory! 

GENERAL  SITUATION  —  Just  how 
would  you  describe  the  present 
market?  That  question  was  asked 
a  prominent  buyer  yesterday,  and 
the  reply,  short  and  decisive  was 
“Queer.”  If  brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit,  then  that  answer  hit  the  mark. 
It  is  a  queer  situation,  the  like  of 
which  no  one  has  ever  experienced. 
Such  being  the  case,  how  would 
you,  Mr.  Reader,  expect  a  lowly 
columnist  to  write  anything  of  a 
constructive  nature. 

In  other  words,  business  would 
have  been  not  only  seasonable  but 
heavy  if  canned  foods  were  offered 
for  sale  to  the  jobbing  distributor. 
That  doubtless  was  the  thought 
that  prompted  the  buyer  to  answer 
as  he  did. 

Many  distributors  need  various 
canned  food  items.  Ceilings  have 
prevented  them  purchasing  the  few 
that  were  available  and  it  is  this 
combination,  plus  the  lack  of  goods 
to  buy,  that  has  made  for  the 
queerness. 

PEAS — Except  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  Wisconsin  canners  are 
through  with  Alaskas  and  those  in 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Southern  dis¬ 
tricts  are  through  with  Sweets. 
The  pack  for  the  State  will  doubt¬ 
less  measure  up  to  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  than  was  expected  at  the  start 
of  the  season,  but  will  not  reach 
the  goal  as  set  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  26  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  planned  acreage,  should 
have  produced  at  least  25  per  cent 


greater  pack  but  authorities  main¬ 
tain  that  that  is  not  “in  the  cards.” 

Some  unfavorable  reports  ema¬ 
nate  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  the  large  pack  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is 
not  to  materialize  and  in  this  year 
of  all  years,  when  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  peas  was  desired  by 
everyone. 

What  few  quotations  one  runs 
across  range  from  $1.10  for  No.  2 
tin  standards,  to  as  high  as  $1.65 
for  No.  2  tin  fancy  tiny  Junes. 
Some  No.  2  tin  standard  sweet  peas 
were  quoted  at  $1.10,  with  extra 
standard  at  $1.171/2- 

TOMATOES — This  famous  canned 
vegetable  item  has  apparently  dug 
a  hole  for  itself  and  crawled  in 
after  it.  If  you  don’t  know  what 
that  means,  then  let’s  state  it 
another  way — there  are  no  toma¬ 
toes  to  sell,  canners  are  not  offer¬ 
ing  tomatoes,  either  what  remnants 
of  spots  they  might  have  or  futures. 

The  pack  in  the  Central  Western 
States  is  expected  to  start  within 
the  next  ten  days.  Crop  reports 
to  date  have  been  optimistic  in 
tone. 

CORN — Here  is  an  item  that  is 
destined  to  occupy  the  spotlight  of 
the  canned  vegetable  stage  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months.  Official 
^  and  revised  estimates  place  the 
corn  acreage  at  only  10  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  In  many 
sections  of  the  best  corn  producing 
States,  the  crop  is  below  that  of  a 
year  ago  now.  With  the  Govern¬ 
ment  taking  35  per  cent  of  the  1942 
production,  how  can  there  possibly 
be  enough  corn  packed  this  year  to 
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serve  the  distributing  trade?  It 
doesn’t  look  as  if  there  will  be — 
does  it? 

Corn  canners  should  remember, 
however,  that  they  too  have  ceil¬ 
ings  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
posted  men  that  have  been  con¬ 
tacted,  the  chances  of  those  ceilings 
being  pierced  are  nil. 

TOMATO  JUICE — A  prominent  In¬ 
diana  canher  named  following 
prices  on  new  pack : 

Fancy  Tomato  Juice: 


No.  2  tin . $  .75 

No.  2T  tin  . 87 

No.  404  tin  .  1.70 

No.  10  tin .  3.50 


GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — A  well- 
known  Wisconsin  bean  canner 
“crashed”  the  market  with  his 
opening  prices  on  fancy  grades, 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that 
buyers  should  not  place  with  him 
any  orders  for  extra  standards  or 
standard  grades  if  they,  the  buyers, 
expected  deliveries,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  undoubtedly  take 
everything  this  particular  canner 
would  pack  in  these. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — Texas  is  appar¬ 
ently  cleaned  up  of  all  Grapefruit 
Juice.  Higher  prices  rule  out  of 
Florida,  such  as: 

No.  2  Fancy  Sections . $1.30 

No.  404  Fancy  Sections..  3.30 

No.  5  Fancy  Sections .  3.50 

With  No.  2  tin  Grapefruit  Juice 
now  held  at  $1.20. 

BERRIES — While  the  local  trade 
were  more  or  less  prepared  for  the 
shock,  the  fact  that  Maine  blue¬ 
berry  canners  of  No.  10  tins  will 
sell  their  entire  output  to  the 
Government,  was  unexpected.  Buy¬ 
ers  did  think  they  would  be  able 
to  obtain  at  least  25  per  cent  of 
their  memorandum  orders  placed 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Reports  from  Oregon  are  quite 
gloomy.  It  doesn’t  look  as  if  there 
will  be  many  Cuthbert  Red  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Loganberries,  Boysen- 
berries,  or  Blackberries,  packed  in 
tin. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  apricot 
pack  is  over  in  California.  Weather 
conditions  were  favorable.  Few  if 
any  quotations  have  as  yet  reached 
the  Chicago  market,  although  every 
day  that  passes,  brings  the  matter 


more  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
all.  The  price  to  the  growers  on 
Cling  Peaches  is  expected  to  be 
settled  at  around  $57.00  a  ton. 
Pineapple  is  still  being  shipped  on 
the  allotment  basis  with  more  and 
more  Cuban  Pineapple  coming  into 
the  Chicago  area. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Reports 
have  it  that  Pear  growers  will  be 
able  to  obtain  from  $60.00  a  ton  to 
as  high  as  $70.00  a  ton  as  against 
the  Government  parity  of  $50.00. 
The  larger  pear  canners  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  local  trade  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  taking  40  per  cent  of  the 
pear  pack  and  in  No.  10  tins,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  them  to  furnish 
any  No.  10s  to  the  civilian  trade.  A 
guess  on  the  opening  price  basis 
would  be  No.  2^/^  Fancy  Pears  at 
$2.85  to  $3.00. 

Prune  Plums  have  been  quiet. 
Spots  are  all  cleaned  up.  Quite  a 
volume  of  S.A.P.  business  against 
the  coming  pack  has  been  written. 

FISH — Salmon  continues  mark¬ 
ing  time.  Tuna  canners  expect  ad¬ 
justment  in  price  ceilings  that  will 
enable  them  to  more  equitably  dis¬ 
tribute  the  pack.  The  Fall  run  of 
shrimp  will  start  this  next  month. 

THE  RESIDENT  SALES  AGENT — 
Regular  readers  of  this  renowned 
Trade  Paper,  that  has  so  ably  and 
so  long  served  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
weekly  articles  by  “Better  Profits.” 

Due  to  extra  heavy  reading 
necessary  this  summer,  it  was  only 
over  the  past  week-end  that  the 
article  entitled  “Broker  vs.  Sales¬ 
man”  in  the  issue  of  June  29th,  was 
read.  Your  correspondent  has  al¬ 
ways  held  “Better  Profits”  in  the 
highest  esteem — his  contributions 
to  The  Canning  Trade  have  con¬ 
sistently  been  along  able,  construc¬ 
tive,  timely  and  broad  visioned 
lines  but  for  him  to  write  (and 
the  following  is  quoted  from  the 
article)  : 

“If  the  brokerage  system  of  sell¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  best  methods, 
chains  would  not  have  fought 
against  it  for  years.” 
demonstrates  at  once  his  lack  of 
proper  thinking  on  the  subject. 
That  was  thoroughly  discussed 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  R-P 
Law  and  up  to  the  start  of  World 
War  II. 


The  only  reason  that  certain 
Chains  (and  goodness  knows  many 
of  the  better  and  substantial  ones 
never  fought  against  the  system) 
demanded  brokerage,  was  because 
of  their  squeezing  tactics,  their 
arrogancy  in  buying,  their  de¬ 
termination  to  rule  or  ruin,  and 
their  utter  disregard  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  conservor  of  food.  (To 
be  continued.) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Crops  a  Little  Late  But  Good — Apricot 
Canning  Ended  and  Marketing  of  the  Pack 
Also^Fewer  Bartletts  This  Year — Market 
May  Get  30%  of  Pineapple  and  72%  of 
Juice — Fish  Canning  Difficult. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  July  31,  1942. 

CROPS — The  latest  crop  survey  of 
the  California  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service  tells  of  favor¬ 
able  growing  weather  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  in  which  canners  are 
directly  interested  with  almost  all 
crops  maturing  a  little  later  than 
usual  owing  to  the  cool  spring. 
Apples  are  rated  as  53  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop  or  less  than  in  recent 
years.  In  July  last  year  prospects 
were  listed  at  72  per  cent.  The 
apricot  crop  has  been  largely  har¬ 
vested,  with  production  estimated 
at  220,000  tons,  as  against  198,000 
tons  in  1941.  A  small  portion  of 
the  crop  was  lost,  through  labor 
shortage,  but  fruit  ripened  gradu¬ 
ally,  cutting  down  the  loss.  The 
cherry  crop  was  the  second  largest 
on  record,  but  part  of  it  went  un¬ 
harvested,  despite  the  high  prices 
and  high  wages  that  prevailed.  The 
fig  crop  is  proving  a  large  one,  with 
the  estimate  placed  at  83  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop,  or  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year. 

The  clingstone  peach  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  88  per  cent  of  a  full  crop, 
against  71  per  cent  a  year  ago  and 
81  per  cent  in  1940.  Production  is 
placed  at  422,000  tons,  but,  of 
course,  all  of  this  cannot  be  utilized. 
Freestone  peaches  are  also  making 
a  fine  showing,  with  84  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop  promised,  compared 
with  76  per  cent  a  year  ago  and 
78  per  cent  in  1940.  Tonnage  is 
estimated  at  233,000  tons.  The 
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crop  of  Bartlett  pears  indicates  a 
production  of  65  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop,  as  against  71  per  cent  a  year 
ago.  Varieties  other  than  Bartletts 
are  making  a  better  showing  than 
a  year  ago.  Plums  are  in  the 
heaviest  supply  in  recent  years, 
with  a  production  of  80,000  tons  in 
sight.  Olives  are  given  a  higher 
percentage  rating  than  last  year, 
this  being  placed  at  65  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop,  against  58  per  cent  last 
year. 

APRICOTS — The  apricot  canning 
.season  has  come  to  an  end  and 
there  are  those  among  canners  who 
say  that  their  selling  season  on  this 
item  has  also  ended.  Several  can¬ 
ners  who  entered  the  field  in  recent 
years  advise  that  they  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  the  pack  made  by  them, 
not  taken  by  Government  agencies. 
With  most  others,  the  distribution 
of  that  part  of  the  pack  which  will 
reach  civilian  consumers  is  simply 
a  matter  of  allotment  on  the  basis 
of  the  purcha.ses  by  distributors  in 
recent  years.  It  is  likely  that  a 
canned  pack  of  double  the  size  of 
the  one  made  could  have  found  a 
market. 

PEARS — Buyers  have  been  show¬ 
ing  increased  interest  of  late  in 
spot  canned  pears  and  some  sales 
of  No.  2V2  Choice  are  reported  at 
$2.35.  This  increased  interest  is 
due  in  considerable  measure  to  the 
realization  that  this  year’s  crop  of 
Bartletts  is  to  be  lighter  than  that 
of  last  year.  Some  independent 
crop  experts  place  the  falling  off 
at  close  to  60,000  tons.  Buyers  are 
now  in  the  field  and  $70  a  ton  is 
being  offered  for  Sacramento  River 
pears,  with  from  $60  to  $65  being 
paid  in  outside  districts.  Retail 
price  ceilings  seem  to  be  forgotten 
when  bidders  for  fruit  get  busy. 
Peaches  are  a  heavy  crop,  but 
growers  are  demanding  and  get¬ 
ting  $60  a  ton  for  canning  clings. 

PINEAPPLE — The  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  has  advised  its 
trade  that  if  the  requirements  of 
our  armed  forces  are  not  again  in¬ 
creased,  and  if  the  present  esti¬ 
mated  pack  of  pineapple  and  pine¬ 
apple  juice  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is  made,  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  make 
shipments  of  canned  pineapple  of 
approximately  30  per  cent,  and  of 


pineapple  juice  of  approximately 
72  per  cent,  in  total  number  of 
cases  of  the  quantity  confirmed  to 
regular  buyers  in  the  fiscal  year, 
March  1,  1941,  to  February  28, 
1942.  Should  the  present  estimated 
pack  of  canned  pineapple  be  made, 
the  approximate  30  per  cent  will 
consist  of  the  following  assort¬ 
ment:  Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2i/^,  19 
per  cent;  No.  2  tall,  8  per  cent; 
No.  1  Flat,  12  per  cent,  and  No. 
114»  3  per  cent;  Standard  Sliced 
No.  1  Flat,  3  per  cent ;  buffet  Fancy 
Tidbits,  4  per  cent ;  No.  21/2  Broken 
Slices,  5  per  cent;  Fancy  Crushed, 
No.  214,  10  per  cent;  No.  2  tall, 
22  per  cent.  No.  1  Flat,  10  per  cent, 
and  Buffet,  4  per  cent.  On  the 
estimated  pack  of  pineapple  juice, 
the  72  per  cent  as  specified,  will 
consist  of  approximately  42  per 
cent  in  No.  2  tails  and  58  per  cent 
in  46  oz.  The  Corporation  is  going 
ahead  with  the  entering  of  memo¬ 
randum  orders  for  each  regular 
buyer  on  the  basis  outlined.  Ship¬ 
ments  will  be  governed  by  the 
arrival  of  each  item  from  the  main¬ 
land,  with  no  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  individual  items  or  the  assort¬ 
ment  to  be  shipped  from  early 
arrivals.  The  assortment  cannot 
be  changed  and  where  a  buyer  does 
not  want  the  quantity  specified  he 
can  reduce  it  by  equal  reduction  of 
all  the  items. 

FISH — The  market  for  canned 
fish  is  a  very  quiet  one,  with  but 
few  items  available  and  no  prices 
quoted  on  future  pack.  The  sar¬ 
dine  season  opens  in  the  Monterey 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  districts  on 
August  1,  but  no  working  agree¬ 
ment  with  fishermen  has  been 
reached  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
fishing  and  packing  operations  will 
get  under  way  before  the  middle  of 
the  month.  In  former  years  little 
packing  has  been  done  in  August 
because  of  soft  condition  of  the 
fish.  Salmon  packing  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  District  of  Alaska  has  come  to 
an  end,  with  operations  there  con¬ 
fined  to  three  concerns.  The  pack 
for  all  Alaska  up  to  and  including 
July  11  amounted  to  but  491,388 
cases.  Spot  tuna  prices  are  so  high 
that  it  is  difficult  to  move  stock, 
despite  the  scarcity.  Fancy  is 
priced  at  $15  a  case.  Standard  at 
$13.50  to  $14,  and  Flaked  from  $9 


to  $11.  Canners  are  paying  up  to 
$180  a  ton  for  bluefin,  said  to  be 
the  highest  price  ever  paid. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Season  Opens  August  3rd — Oyster 
Season,  September  14th — Fishery  Coordina¬ 
tion  and  Intent — No  Canning  Now. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  31,  1942. 

SHRIMP  SEASON  OPENS  AUGUST 
3 — According  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Montgomery 
to  the  Mobile  Register  on  July  27, 
the  shrimp  season  in  Alabama’s 
coastal  waters  will  open  Monday, 
August  3,  it  was  announced  by 
Albert  Gill,  State  Conservation 
Director. 

Gill  said  recent  tests  had  shown 
that  shrimp  are  ready  for  taking 
and  he  described  the  prospects  for 
both  shrimp  and  oyster  fishing  as 
“better  than  in  several  years.” 

September  1  has  been  set  as  the 
date  for  the  opening  of  the  oyster 
season. 

The  shrimp  in  the  bays,  lakes 
and  bayous  within  the  State  have 
to  be  35  count  per  pound  before 
they  are  allowed  to  be  caught. 
When  they  are  smaller  than  the 
legal  size,  trawling  in  the  bays, 
lakes  and  bayous  is  prohibited. 
Shrimp  smaller  than  35  count  are 
too  small  for  commercial  purposes. 

OFFICE  OF  FISHERY  COORDINATION 
ESTABLISHED — Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  who  has 
just  been  named  Fishery  Coordina¬ 
tor  by  President  Roosevelt,  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  carry  out  the 
program  for  development  and 
maintenance  of  sustained  produc¬ 
tion  of  aquatic  food  supplies  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
organization  of  the  Office  of  Fish¬ 
ery  Coordination,  letters  have  been 
transmitted  to  all  Federal  Agencies 
affected  by  the  President’s  order, 
requesting  the  designation  of  a 
liaison  officer  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Established  by  the  President’s 
order  to  insure  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  Nation’s  war  food  program. 
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the  Office  of  Fishery  Coordination 
is  authorized  to  maintain  close 
liaison  with  appropriate  Federal, 
interstate,  and  local  agencies,  and 
with  the  fishery  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  in  the  assembling  of  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  conservation, 
production,  prpcessing,  packing, 
transportation,  marketing,  and 
consumption  of  fish  and  other  fish¬ 
ery  products.  Information  relative 
to  the  construction,  procurement, 
conversion,  substitution,  replace¬ 
ment  and  repair  of  fishery  industry 
facilities,  also  will  be  assembled  by 
the  Fishery  Coordinator’s  Office. 

Maintaining  an  overall  super¬ 
vision  over  the  aquatic  food  supply. 
Fishery  Coordinator  Ickes  also  is 
empowered  by  the  President’s 
order  to  make  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  to  Federal  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  and  the  affected 
industries  to  insure  maximum 
utilization  of  their  services  and 
facilities  and  to  deal  with  problems 
involving  supply,  allocation,  and 
procurement  of  equipment  re¬ 
quired  by  the  fishery  industry. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  taking 
place,  except  that  a  few  of  the  sea¬ 
food  canneries  that  are  packing 
processed  crab  meat,  also  can  a  few 
barrels  of  shrimp  and  some  of  the 
factories  now  shut  down  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  canning  shrimp  this 
coming  week,  when  the  Fall  shrimp 
season  opens  on  August  3. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 

BERLIN,  MD.,  July  27 — Spotty.  Some 
fields  promise  a  bumper  crop  and  some 
show  very  poor  prospect;  on  an  average 
about  normal. 

DARLINGTON,  MD.,  July  29 — We  have 
154  acres  in  1942  as  compared  with  90 
acres  in  1941.  The  prospective  yield  looks 
very  good.  At  present  there  is  a  good 
growth  of  vine  and  well  set  fruit.  Expect 
to  start  packing  about  the  week  of 
August  10. 

MANCHESTER,  MD.,  July  27 — Look  very 
promising;  they  have  nice  vines  and  lots 
of  bloom  but  it  will  probably  be  three 
weeks  before  we  begin  packing. 

CRANE,  MO.,  July  20 — Crop  conditions 
good.  Was  getting  dry  but  showers  to¬ 
day  relieved  the  situation  for  a  few  days 
at  least.  If  favorable  growing  condi¬ 
tions  continue  we  could  have  better  than 
average  crop.  Acreage  up  about  S0% 
over  last  year. 

ODESSA,  MO.,  July  29 — Our  crop  is  late. 
Early  excessive  cold  rains  and  then  two 
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weeks  of  dry,  hot  weather  hindered  set¬ 
ting  in  the  field.  About  a  normal  acre¬ 
age  over  a  five  year  period. 

MONTPELIER,  OHIO,  July  24 — The  crop 
is  looking  very  good  at  this  time.  Looks 
as  if  we  will  start  packing  about  the 
same  time  as  last  year. 

NEW  MADISON,  OHIO,  July  28 — About 
10%  increase  in  1941  acreage.  We  were 
about  two  weeks  late  getting  them  out 
and  had  too  much  wet  weather  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Will  not  stand 
much  hot,  dry  weather.  Probably  75% 
crop.  Latest  plantings  doing  best. 

BRISTOL,  PA.,  July  28 — Acreage  50% 
over  last  year.  Present  indications  point 
to  90%  yield. 

NEWVILLE,  PA.,  July  30— Crop  ten  days 
late;  will  start  packing  August  12. 
Fields  looking  fine  at  this  time  with  lots 
of  rain.  With  favorable  conditions  looks 
like  a  100  per  cent  crop. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  July  27 — Green 
Beans:  Our  spring  pack  has  just  come 
to  a  close.  We  had  a  wonderful  crop 
with  good  quality  off  a  large  acreage. 
The  yield  was  approximately  150  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The'  average  price  to  the 
farmer  was  $100  per  ton.  Now  planting 
a  large  acreage  for  fall  canning,  which 
we  will  start  harvesting  around  Septem¬ 
ber  15  continuing  until  the  latter  pai’t 
of  October. 

MANTECA,  CALIF.,  July  21— Ripe  Olives: 
This  year  is  what  is  known  here  as  the 
heavy  yield  year.  Cold  nights  and  a 
severe  hot  spell,  however,  have  caused 
the  fruit  to  drop  to  the  extent  that  the 
yield  in  this  section  will  not  be  above  a 
short  crop  year.  We  can  about  100  tons. 

Sweet  Potatoes:  There  is  a  large  acre¬ 
age.  Crop  looks  good.  Did  not  pack  this 
item  in  1940  so  will  not  pack  any  this 
year. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  July  21 — Pimientos : 
Acreage  is  some  less  but  the  crop  is  very 
good  at  present. 

Green  Chili:  None  this  year. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  July  27 — Lima  Beans: 
Excellent  prospect. 

MANCHESTER,  MD.,  July  27 — Green  or 
Wax  Beans:  Almost  over  in  this  section. 
Yield  was  about  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

CORVALLIS,  ORE.,  July  20 — Montmorency 
Cherries:  Will  start  packing  this  week. 
Crop  is  a  little  larger  than  the  1940  crop, 
and  almost  as  large  as  the  bumper  crop 
of  1939.  Size  is  very  good  but  color  not 
so  good  because  of  too  much  cloudy  and 
rainy  weather.  Think  Pacific  Northwest 
pack  will  equal  and  maybe  exceed  a  little 
the  1940  pack." 

Sweet  Cherries:  Rains  ruined  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Royal  Anne  and  better 
than  three-fourths  of  the  Bings  and 
Lamberts  in  Western  Oregon.  We  had 
a  normal  crop  in  sight.  Have  not  even 
been  able  to  pack  the  army  quota  let 
alone  any  for  the  civilian  trade. 

ORRTANNA,  PA.,  July  29 — Apples:  Good 
crop  of  canning  grade  in  prospect. 

RIPON,  WIS.,  July  28 — Cucumbers:  Our 
acreage  is  about  equal  to  last  year.  The 


vines  are  healthy  and  are  beginning  to 
yield.  The  crop,  however,  started  about 
a  week  late  with  us.  If  conditions  con¬ 
tinue  as  they  are  now,  expect  to  harvest 
about  90%  of  a  crop. 


CROWN  CAN  SALES  OFFICE  MOVES 

The  Packers  Can  Sales  Department, 
Baltimore  District,  of  the  Crown  Can 
Company,  has  moved  into  the  newly  com¬ 
pleted  building  at  O’Donnell  and  Pre.ston 
Streets,  Baltimore,  and  representatives 
can  be  reached  by  calling  Wolfe  5760. 

TOMATO  JUICE  STOCKS  JULY  1 

Stocks  of  Canned  Tomato  Juice  in 
canners’  hands  July  1,  as  reported  by 
N.C.A.  Division  of  Statistics,  were 
1,422,348  cases  as  against  1,174,945  cases 
July  1  a  year  ago.  Shipments  for  the 
season  to  July  1  this  year  amounted  to 
18,188,819  cases  compared  with  12,426,512 
cases  for  the  1941  season. 

BEET  STOCKS  JULY  1 

Sold  and  unsold  stocks  of  Canned 
Beets  in  canners’  hands  July  1,  1942, 
amounted  to  907,582  cases.  On  the  same 
date  a  year  ago  stocks  amounted  to 
178,005  cases.  Shipments  for  the  season 
to  July  1,  1942,  were,  however,  5,699,053 
cases,  as  compared  with  3,304,064  cases 
for  the  1941  season. 

ARMY  WANTS  HOT  DIPPED  CANS 

Because  of  the  lack  of  information  on 
the  suitability  of  electrolytic  plate  for 
cans  that  must  undergo  extremely  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  to  which  food  supplies 
for  the  armed  forces  are  subjected,  the 
War  Department  desires  that  canned 
foods  set  aside  for  the  armed  forces  be 
packed  in  cans  completely  made  of  hot 
dipped  tin  plate. 

KENNY  PURCHASES  SPRAGUE  WARNER 

In  a  deal  involving  millions  of  dollars, 
the  C.  D.  Kenny  Company,  Baltimore 
manufacturing  wholesale  grocers,  July  29 
acquired  control  of  Sprague,  Warner  & 
Company,  72-year-old  Chicago  wholesale 
grocers,  as  announced  by  Nathan  Cum¬ 
mings,  Kenny  President.  The  purchase 
price  was  not  revealed.  Combined  sales 
of  the  two  companies  last  year  exceeded 
30  million  dollars.  Principal  sellers  were 
Colonel  A.  A.  Sprague  and  Harry  and 
Maxwell  Kunin,  who  held  92’/^  per  cent 
of  the  Sprague,  Warner  stock.  The  deal 
includes  Samuel  Kunin  and  Sons  Com¬ 
pany  and  Durand-McNeil-Horner  Com¬ 
pany,  merged  sometime  ago  with  the 
larger  concern.  The  remaining  714  per 
cent  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  firm’s 
employes  and  C.  D.  Kenny  has  offered 
to  purchase  this  stock  at  the  same  rate 
at  which  other  holdings  were  acquired. 

No  change  of  policy  or  personnel  is 
contemplated  in  either  company  and  both 
the  C.  D.  Kenny  Company  and  Sprague, 
Warner  will  continue  to  operate  as  here¬ 
tofore.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
to  obtain  suitable  quarters  to  house  the 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  opera¬ 
tions  of  Sprague,  Warner,  so  that  the 
present  plant  can  be  made  available  to 
the  Government  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 
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PRICES  DURING  MARCH  1942 

The  prices  quoted  are  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  prices 
for  spot  goods  F.O.B.  factory  at  which  some  business  was 
reported  to  have  been  done  during  March  1942  and  represent 
as  nearly  the  average  market  in  the  respective  sections  as  was 
possible  to  determine.  These  prices  are  taken  from  the  price 
page  of  each  weekly  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  during  the 
month  of  March  and  are  published  here  for  the  record  and  for 
whatever  information  they  may  be.  “Eastern”:  Quotations  for 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River;  “Central”:  States 
West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain  States;  “West  Coast”: 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


CANNED  VEGBTABI.EE~ContinDcd 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

PUMPKIN 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

.70  7?; 

No.  '2%  .. 

..  .95 

1.02^ 

1  00 

No.  10  _ 

-  3.00 

3.50  ■ 

2.75  3.26 

3.10 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2.............. 

_  .flB 

.96  _ 

.70 

.76 

No.  2% 

..  «  1.00 

1  20 

.96 

1.10 

No.  10' _ 

3.76 

Withdrawn 

SPINACH 

No.  2  »  _ 

_ _ 1.20 

1.26 

1.00  _ 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

—  1.60 

1.80 

1  .30  . 

1.30 

1.46 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

_ 6.00 

6.90 

4.76  _ 

4.26 

4.76 

SUCCOTASH 


Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

...  1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

...  1.40 

1.50 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

...  6.26 

6.76 

Out 

Out 

Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 . 

...  1.15 

1.26 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

^  . 

6.76 

Out 

Out 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

. 

No.  10  . . 

...  4.00 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

— 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

..  1.80 

2.26 

..  1.15 

1.30 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

..  6.26 

6.60 

6.76 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.96 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

..  4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Soaked . 

..  .80 

.86 

.92% 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

. 

Triple  No.  2  >...  _ 

1.20 

....... 

....... 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack. _  1.16 


IZ...  1.36  ..!.... 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack _ 

.  4.75  6.60 

1.26 

cy.,  no.  2  syrup  raca . .  ......  ...„„ 

No.  2^  . . . 1.50  2.00 


TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

...  1.76 

2.00 

1.26  _ 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

...  1.25 

1.36 

No.  lb  . . . . 

...  6.50 

With  puree 

Std.,  Na  1 _  _ 

.76 

.80 

Out 

Out 

.82%  - 

No.  2 _ _ _ 

...  1.05 

1.15 

1.16 

1.25 

1.00  1.06 

Na  2%  _ 

...  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.26  1.30 

No.  10  _  _  _ 

...  6.00 

5.26 

Out 

Out 

4.76  ...... 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . . . 92  Vj  2.00 

No.  2%  _ 1.46  1.76 

No.  10  . .  4.60  7.00 

Cut,  No.  2_~ . 75  .90 

No.  2%  . 96  1.15 

No.  10  . 3.66  4.26 

Sliced,  No.  2 _  .80  1.10 

No.  2V4  _ 110  1.16 

No.  10  . .  4.00  4.76 

Diced.  No.  2 . . 76  .87 ‘/j 

No.  10  . 4.00  4.60 

Shoestrins.  No.  2 . 86  ....... 


Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 

.85  . 

Out  Out 
Out  Out 

.86  . 

Out  Out 
Out  Out 

.86  . 

Out  Out 
Out  Out 


TOMATO  JUICE 


.86 

1.10 


1.10 

No.  300  '(13%'  or.)..'...  ..  _ 

.60 

.80 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  ox.) _ 

.86 

.90 

.95 

.82% 

1.75 

1.85 

1.76  ' 

No.  10  ■ .  . 

3.50 

4.00 

3.50 

.97% 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  _ _ _  „  ... 

.86 

.80 

No.  2%  _ 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

. . 

4.26 

3.60 

.60  .62V^ 


.86  .87% 

!!!"!  3.60 


CARROTS 


Diced.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 
Std  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.  3.66 

. 86 

.90 

3.76 

.76 

Out 

Out 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . . 

_  1.16 

1.20 

CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

7.36 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.16 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  6.26 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  6.76 

Out 

Out 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  10 . 

.  6.76 

7.26 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.20 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  6.90 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

Std.  No.  2 . 

1.12% 

Out 

Out 

.66  .70 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  6.00 

1.10  1.‘26  heavy  pack .  6.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.  No.  2  Fancy . .  .90  1.00 

.  No.  10  _ _ _  _  4.76 

.  No.  2  Std _ _  .86  . 

.  No.  10  _  4.00  _ 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 

No.  2%,  Std . . 

No.  10,  Choice.... 
No.  10.  Std . 


CORN — Creamstyle 


.  1.06 

1  16 

1.20 

No.  10  . . . . . 

.  6.26 

6.60 

Out 

Out 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 96 

.  .... 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.10 

I.IO 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

.  5.90 

6.10 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

.96 

1.02% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  6.76 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 _ _  1.76 

Red  Sour,  Pitted.  No.  10 _  8.76 


1.60  1.70 

8.60  9.00 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

No.  2  _  1.06  1.15  . 

No.  6  . . .  2.77%  3.00  . 


HOMINY 


Std.  Split.  No.  2% . 86  .90 

No.  10  . . . . .  3.00 


.82%  1.10 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . . .  .72%  .87% 

No.  S  Cyl.  (46  ox.) _  1.65  1.86 

No.  10 .  3.25  4.10 


.67%  .76 
1.66  1.76 

3.10  3.50 


-  6.26 

.  6.60 


...  1.00 

...  4.76 


2.10  2.36 

1.96  2.05 

1.70  1.76 

6.76  7.00 

5.76  6.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2................„..................  1.00 

No.  10  ... . 4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 _  _ 

No.  10  _  3.76 


1.16 

6.00 

.80 

3.90 


PEACHES 
Y.  C.  Fey.,  No.  2%.. 
Choice,  No.  2%.... 

Std..  No.  2% _ 

Fey,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


PEAS 

.  1.46  . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10 . 

. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

....  1.20  . 

Out 

Out  . 

.  PEARS 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

....  1.15  . 

Out 

Out  ....... 

.  Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

...  2.45 

....  6.76  . 

Out 

Out  . 

.  Choice,  No.  2% . 

...  2.35 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

....  6.50  . 

Out 

Out  . 

.  St.,  No.  2% . 

...  2.15 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

....  6.00  6.26 

Out 

Out  . 

.  Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Ni).  2  Ungraded . 

....  1.07%  1.10 

Soaked,  2s  . 

. 76  ■  . . 

Out 

1 .  Std  ,  Nn  in  . 

Illackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

. 80  .86 

Out 

Out  . 

.  No.  10,  Water . 

2.20 

2.40 

2.05 

2.15 

1.90 

7.30 

7.60 

6.50 

6.50 

2.40 

2.65 

2.16 

2.36 

1.90 

2.00 

8.00 

8.76 

7.26 

7.76 

6.30 

6.60 

._.... 

6.26 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Burt  Labeling  Machine  for  No.  2  cans.  Adv. 
2644,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Model  5  Corn  Cutters  for  Crushed  Corn,  in 
good  working  order;  also  other  canning  machinery  at  bargain 
prices.  Adv.  2645,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  all  metal  Hot  Water  and  Steam  Exhaust 
Box  for  No.  2  to  No.  10  cans,  equipped  with  LaPorte  Chain 
in  A-1  condition;  One  Rotary  Corn  Silker.  E.  J.  Nusbaum, 
Box  223,  Taneytown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 15,000  five  gallon  enameled  cans,  good  as  new, 
used  one  season  and  kept  in  good  condition.  Write  or  phone: 
Baltimore  Salvage  Co.,  Pratt  and  Sharp  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  2"  Viking  all  bronze  Pulp  or  Juice  Pumps, 
belt  driven;  Two  Myers  6x6  Bulldozer  Water  Pumps,  belt  driven; 
One  No.  2  Stickle  open  coil  Water  Heater  and  Purifier  for  boiler 
feed  water.  DeSchipper  Packing  Co.,  Carthage,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — 70  ft.  Combined  Conveyor  and  Elevator,  No.  88 
Link  Belting,  4x10  Flights  spaced  12  in.,  2-13/16  Shaft  and 
Pillow  Blocks  Drive  End,  1-15/16  for  Idlers,  1  pr.  Adj.  Take-ups, 
used  only  a  few  weeks,  less  than  half  price,  $60;  1  Lemly 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley,  28x5  in.,  crown  face,  $25;  Power  Quarter¬ 
ing  Machine,  cuts  12ths,  $10.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Queen  Anne  Gear  Hoist  in  good  working 
shape;  1  heavy  welded  Steel  Tank  with  two  outlets  6x3x3  feet 
open  top.  The  Silver  Canning  Co.,  Colora,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  1936  Model  Sterling  Heavy  Duty  Slicers, 
excellent  condition;  One  1928  Model  Amstite  Beet  Sheer,  good 
condition;  One  406  Peerless  Exhauster  for  No.  2  and  No.  2*/^ 
cans,  manufacturer’s  year  1934,  used  very  little,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  4080  feet  4  inch  Universal  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  For  further 
information  write:  Comstock  Canning  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cannery,  latest 
machinery,  in  fine  farming  section,  on  main  lines  of  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
at  Monrovia,  Frederick  County,  Md.  Have  canned  beans  and 
tomatoes  and  could  pack  fine  peas  with  added  equipment.  Have 
900  acres  of  corn  this  year  under  contract.  Nearest  cannery 
11  miles  away.  Interested  parties  can  see  plant  in  operation 
after  August  11.  Poor  health  is  reason  for  selling.  George 
W.  McComas,  Monrovia,  Md. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 100  or  125  HP  Economic  Return  Tubular  Boiler. 
Must  be  in  first  class  condition.  A.  H.  Renehan  &  Son, 
Sykesville,  Md. 


WANTED — One  or  more  Sterling  Peelers  of  any  size,  with  or 
without  motor,  also  hand  operated  cubers.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Six  large  Buck  Snippers,  must  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  Adv.  2646,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — No.  10  Can  Filler,  plunger  type.  The  Bowman 
Apple  Products  Co.,  Mount  Jackson,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — Tin  Conservation  Order  forces  us  to  offer  a  part 
of  our  pack  of  tomato  paste  in  No.  10  and  5-gallon  cans.  Paste 
produced  from  San  Marzano  or  pear-type  tomatoes.  We  can 
pack  to  any  desired  solid  content  and  specifications  for  any 
reliable  buyer.  Have  new  vacuum  pan  and  modern  equipment 
for  making  high  quality  paste.  Michael  Minervini,  Pres., 
Cedarville  Packing  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — If  you  are  looking  for  a  man  with 
an  unusually  broad  experience  in  the  canning  industry,  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  promotion,  etc.,  loyal,  intelligent,  executive, 
hard  worker,  write  to:  Adv.  2647,  The  Canning  Trade. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 
are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10.00  Canning  Trade 

,  20  S.  Gay  Street 

order  your  copy  now.  d  i.-  lj  i 

oaltimore,  Md. 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts'' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmie  lUMmnEiDi  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


DANGEROUS  ILLNESS 

An  old  Negro,  riding  on  a  train,  fell  asleep  with  his  mouth 
wide  open.  A  mischievous  drummer  came  along,  and,  having 
a  convenient  capsule  of  quinine  in  his  pocket,  uncorked  it  and 
sifted  the  bitter  dose  into  the  old  Negro’s  mouth  at  the  root  of 
his  tongue.  Soon  the  darkey  awoke  and  became  much  per¬ 
turbed.  He  called  for  the  conductor  and  asked: 

“Boss,  is  dere  a  doctor  on  dis  here  train?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  conductor,  “are  you  sick?” 

“Yas,  suh,  I  sho’  is  sick.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

“I  dunno,  suh,  but  it  tastes  like  I  busted  my  gall.” 

A  SAVING  IN  CENTS 

“Mamma,  do  the  heathens  in  Africa  wear  clothes?”  asked 
five-year-old  Mary. 

“No,  dear,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  what  good  will  that  button  do  that  papa  dropped  in 
the  collection  plate?” 

THE  VAGABOND’S  PLEA 

Magistrate  (to  tramp  charged  with  begging) — Three  days 
imprisonment  on  bread  and  water.  Take  him  away. 

Tramp — Make  the  living  a  trifle  richer,  yer  worship,  and 
I’ll  stay  a  week. 


A  SINGLE  THOUGHT 

A  woman  lay  very  ill.  Having  brought  up  a  clever  orphan 
girl,  the  sick  woman  called  the  orphan  to  her  and  said:  “I  shall 
soon  leave  my  little  children  motherless.  They  know  you  and  love 
you,  and  after  I  am  gone  I  want  you  and  my  husband  to  marry.” 

The  young  woman,  bursting  into  tears,  said:  “We  were  just 
talking  about  that.” 

The  wife  recovered. 

NOT  ENOUGH  TEETH 

“I’ve  found  a  really  wonderful  dentist,”  a  Scotsman  told  his 
friend.  “Every  time  he  extracts  a  tooth  he  gives  his  patient  a 
drink.” 

“Then  what  are  you  so  gloomy  about?  Did  he  run  out  of 
whiskey?” 

“No,  I  ran  out  of  teeth.” 

“Miss  Epsom,”  said  the  colored  par.son  impressively,  as  he 
led  her  into  the  brook  for  baptism,  “I’se  gwine  lead  you  out 
inter  dis  heah  stream,  an’  wash  out  every  spot  o’  sin  you’s  got.” 

“Lawsy,  Pahson,”  giggled  the  erstwhile  frolicsome  damsel, 
“in  that  li’l  ole  shallow  creek?” 

A  WISE  BIRD 

An  old  lady  kept  a  parrot  which  was  always  swearing.  She 
could  put  up  with  this  till  Saturday,  but  on  Sunday  she  kept  a 
cover  over  the  cage,  removing  it  on  Monday  morning.  This  pre¬ 
vented  the  parrot  from  swearing  on  Sunday. 

One  Monday  afternoon  she  saw  her  minister  coming  toward 
the  house,  so  she  again  placed  the  cover  over  the  cage.  As  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  about  to  step  into  the  parlor  the  parrot 
remarked: 

“This  has  been  a  damn  short  week.” 

PRIORITIES 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  young  daughter  a  dress. 

When  she  got  there,  the  cupboard  was  bare 
And  so  is  her  daughter,  I  guess. 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


TOMATO  CRUSHER  and  PUMP 

CRUSHES  &  CONVEYS  REGARDLESS  OF  SIZE  OR  QUANTITY 
This  combination  of  Chop¬ 
per  or  Crusher  and  Pump 
has  proven  very  successful 
on  Tomatoes,  Apples,  and 
like  foods.  Built  entirely 
of  Stainless  Steel  where 
food  comes  in  contact  with 
the  metal.  Built  either  in 
combination  as  shown,  or  separately;  belt  or  motor  drive. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 


N  C  OR  PO  RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 
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PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  MULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALOERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

"The  Original  Grader  Haute’' 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


For  Liquids  and  Semi-Fluid  Foods  which  can  be  pumped  thru  tubing. 
2  sizes:  30  and  60  gal.  per  min.  Also  special  sizes.  Removable  ends 
ior  iitspection  and  cleansing.  The  Contra-Flow  oi  material  and  water 
creates  maximum  heat  transfer.  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin, 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OP  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Clhisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorfe,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Company,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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YOJSO 


Will  take  from  No.  1  to  No.  3  cans  with 
out  change:  also  handles  No.  10  cans. 
No  spill,  no  damage  to  cans,  no  waste  o 
raw  stock,  small  floor  space,  large  capa 
city.  Manufartuml  Bv 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 

m 


^Artistic 

lAjMLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

aALTIMORE.MD. 


FIRE  DEFENSE 

IS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

★  ★  ★ 

Keep  your  plant  and  premises  clean. 

Keep  grass  and  weeds  cut  close. 

Keep  oily  waste,  etc.  in  self-closing 
metal  cans. 

Keep  gasoline,  etc.  stored  outside  of 
main  buildings. 

KEEP  ADEQUATELY  INSURED 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


.  vlW'* 


SURE  IT'S  A 
LA  PORTE 


LA  PORTE 
MAT  &  MFG  CO 

P.  O.  BOX  124 

LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 
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!>ie<>d  TiniP 

to 

Harvest” 

Planting  Sweet  Corn 


t(iialiiy 

all  the  way 


Cultivating 


Safely  in  the  bag 


★ 


★ 

ROGERS 

llrvvtlors  a  ml  (I  rowers 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


